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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE AMBUSH. 


Tue loud tones of Mark Brandon’s voice, as, in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment, he shook Helen over the edge of the precipice, quickly roused 
his comrade and the other prisoner from their slumbers. Grough was 
the first to wake ; and seeing that Brandon, as he immediately con- 
jectured, was about to cast the girl headlong from the height — why 
or wherefore he cared not — he cocked his musket, and, as a matter 
of business, presented it at Jerry’s head, as that astonished individual 
raised it in’a state of dreamy confusion from a little hillock of turf on 
_ which it had been blissfully reposing. 
- Happy had been that sleep! for the wearied Jeremiah had lain 
“Unconscious of bushrangers, or of guns and bullets; and the Fairy 
Queen of Dreams, as if to recompense him for the sufferings of his 
 wakeful state, had transported him in fancy to the peaceful precincts 
of Tronmonger Lane, where, it seemed to him, he sat at a luxurious 
City Feast, amidst the pomp and circumstances of glorious meat and 
“drink, and in all the dignity of his own right as a Liveryman of 
London! 
+ Joyous was that mock festivity! rich and rare were the costly 
‘dishies; where real turtle competed with fat venison! bright and spark- 
“Sng? was that ideal champagne! and loud were the shouts of the 
“Maginary hurrahs of three-times-three when the health of the Master 
‘Was drunk with all the enthusiasm which wine inspires on such mag- 
mcent occasions ! 
> But this ecstatic state lasted not long. A change came o’er the 
; pitit of his dream! Suddenly, it seemed to the sleeping Jerry that 
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the person of the respected and corpulent Master who presided over 
the board dilated to supernatural proportions! His features assumed 
the likeness of the dreadful Bushranger! The roll of paper containing 
the list of toasts, which he held in his hand, became changed to a pro- 
digious blunderbuss! and an awful voice rang in Jerry’s ears, which 
sounded terribly like that which never failed to fill him with fearful 
emotions; and, awed by the awful vision, he awoke! 

It was indeed the voice of the Bushranger! and as he opened his 
eyes he beheld the eternal musket of the inexorable Grough pointed 
at his head ; and he became aware that the sound which in his sleep 
seemed to be the tinkling of the “cheerful glass” was that “click,” 
so disagreeable to the threatened party, which was caused by the 
cocking of his enemy’s abominable gun! Unhappy was that waking! 
In the agony of his fear Jeremiah gave vent to a dismal groan! 

Grough cast his eyes askance at his chief to see if he made any sign 
to signify that it was his pleasure that Jeremiah’s waking should be 
changed for an eternal sleep, or, as he mentally expressed it, “ should 
have his brains blown out,” when Helen, catching sight of this little 
by-play, pointed it out to Brandon, and, desirous of saving the life of 
her fellow-prisoner, asked, in a tone of scornful reproach : — 

“Would you murder a man in cold blood?” 

“ Hold off!” said Brandon; “no need to take life without a cause: 
you can put a ball through his head at any time, if he kicks. Hold 
off, mate, I say; but be ready, for there’s danger abroad.” 

The obedient Grough, albeit that he was reluctant to be baulked a 
second time, acquiesced; but he bestowed a look on his prisoner some- 
what like that which a hyena casts on the prey which he is baffled at 
pouncing upon by the bars of his cage, which made poor Jerry ache 
to the very marrow of his bones. 

* t's in the wind, Mark ? 

“ There is mischief brooding : but do you attend to your prisoner, 
and make him pack up ready for a start.” Then turning to Helen, 
who, trembling more with hope than fear, kept her eyes fixed on 
the specks moving on the plain below, he said, in a low deep 
voice :—— s 

“ Miss Horton, you know something of yonder men. Nay, — do 
not deny it; I see it in your eye: — but I will tell you that there 1s 
more danger to yourself in any attempt at rescue than in your re- 
maining in my power unknown and undiscovered, They must be 
better and cleverer men than I have yet seen who could find Mark 
Brandon in the bush when he would be concealed, or who could take 
him when they found him.” 

Helen did not answer, but continued to observe with breathless 
anxiety the objects whom she felt. sure were following in her track: 
and as they advanced nearer and nearer it soon became evident that 
they were not natives but white men, and that they carried in their 
hands what seemed to be fowling-pieces or muskets. The Bushranger 
no sooner became convinced of this-fact than he called out to Grough 
to be ready to march. 
aif s the use of running away?” responded Grough, wlio had 


now become aware of the sort.of danger announced by Brandon, 3s 


the forms of the two men were visible.from the spot where he stood 
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sentinel over Jerry. ‘“ What’s the use of running away from it ? 
There are only two, and we can easily manage them; and then we 
can go on comfortably.” 

“ No, no,” replied Mark ; “this place is too much exposed. But I 
see a post on the other side of yonder stream, with trees growing down 
to the water’s edge, where we can deal with them as we please. Now, 
Miss Horton, you must move on. 

“ Where is it,” said Helen, endeavouring to gain time, “ that you 
wish to take me ?” 

“ No matter where,” replied Brandon,—“ you must move on.” 

. But this is against our bargain,” replied Helen, still trying to 
gain time. “You promised that you would release me if my father 
would engage to perform the part you mentioned. And now you 
have an opportunity to make your terms known to those who are 
coming.” 

“ You know them, then?” said Brandon, clenching his teeth, and 
grasping his weapon with a threatening gesture. “ But let hem be 
who they may, I will communicate with them when and how I please. 
Miss Horton, I should be sorry to use violence towards you; but this 
is not a position for me to negotiate in. — You must move on.” 

“ Suppose,” said Helen, “it should be my father — and —and 
‘another friend ? — Let me go to them ;“and I undertake on my word 
of honour that he shall do what you require of him. You may trust 
to my word of honour.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Horton, but your father and your other friend 
might not have the same idea of honour as yourself. In the bush it is 
better to trust to our loaded muskets than to empty honour. But 
time goes, and we must be moving. Miss Horton,” he added, seizing 
her arm, the hold of which he had relinquished during this brief 
colloquy, “I say again, you must go on.” 

* And what if I will not go on?” said Helen. 

_ “ Then,” said Brandon, “I fear that my companion there will make 
short work of it. Life, Miss Horton, is dear; and no notions of honour 
will induce him to prefer your’s to his own. His musket is loaded ; 
his finger is on the trigger ; and his will is ready.” 
' This he said so that Grough could hear: and that obliging person, 
taking the hint more quickly than his dull nature promised, imme- 
diately advanced, with Jerry, whom he ordered to kneel down on the 
§tass, threatening him with instant death if he dared to move or 
8 ; and then deliberately taking aim at Helen, he had the unusual 
‘po ss to inquire, as it was a lady, — 
_ “Now, ma’am, are you ready ?” 
Helen must have been something more than mortal if she could 
ave withstood unmoved this terrible threat, as she saw the ferocious 
‘Bye of the miscreant fixed on her with a sort of malicious glee.— 
‘She turned deadly pale, her knees bent under her, and she would 
‘Rave sunk down on the ground, had not Brandon supported her with 
A erful arm ; at the same time that he made a sign to his com- 
‘Panion to turn aside his musket, which Grough did with much 
‘Wconcern: but as it seemed to that industrioys person that it was a 
Pity that it should not have some object to point at, he directed it in 
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the interim towards Jerry, who, although by this time he ought to 
have been used to it, had not yet arrived at that state of happy dis- 
regard possessed by the skinned eels in the fable, and evinced his 
emotions by a most piteous supplication. ‘The time occupied in this 
little manceuvre, however, was sufficient to enable Helen to recover 
her presence of mind. All her efforts were directed to gain time. 

“You forget,” she said, “ that the report of your musket would be 
the surest way to make known to those who are in pursuit of you who 
and where you are.” 

“ By ,” said Grough, recovering his musket, and uncocking it, 
“ the wench is right! _Mark, what shall we do?” 

Mark could not help admiring the quick wit of the girl, which had 
such an instantaneous effect even on the dull intellects of his comrade; 
but he perceived that she was studying pretexts to gain time, so as to 
allow her friends to come up, and he felt that already too much time 
had been wasted. In a peremptory tone, therefore, he again desired 
her to proceed, saying that all resistance was useless, and that, if she 
wished to preserve her life, she must move on instantly to the other 
side of the hill. 

** Miss Horton,” he said, “ it is a question of life or death with us. 
You see, my comrade is a desperate man: in a moment more he will 
discharge the contents of that gun through your heart; and no effort of 
mine could prevent him. 

Helen cast her eyes down on the plain: the figures were coming 
nearer and nearer. ? 

. “ He durst not!” she said, advancing to the edge of the precipice, 
and pointing to the moving objects below; “the smoke and the report 
would at once betray you.” 

“ Then die another death!” cried Mark, in a transport of rage, and 
again seizing Helen with a powerful grasp. “ Look down, foolish 
girl, into that depth below your feet! Do you see the rocks on which 
you would be dashed to pieces if I were to let go my hold? ‘This 
hand that now clutches you once relaxed, and in a few moments 
more your body would be a shapeless mass, for the native dogs to 
feast on! Once more, I say, beware how you tempt me!” 

“Don’t let the giz] hang over the precipice that way,” cried out 
Grough, moved for once with an odd sort of compassionate feeling — 
“‘ let her go, and have done with her. No need to torment her, 
Mark!» Let her go—she will have time enough to say her prayers 
before she gets to the bottom.” 

“ Stop— you brute —you beast —you murdering villain!” screamed 
out Jerry; “you'll be hanged, you will—and doubly hanged; and 
you deserve it for this. brutality.” 

“ Heyday!” said Grough, as he knocked down Jerry, who had 
essayed to rise from his knees, with the but-end of his musket; 
“ here’s a precious jaw!. We must have the gag again. What! 
trying to get up again! Then you must have another tap!” 

. Come on with us, Miss,” continued Jerry, ’struggling on the 
ground with his enemy; “better come on with us than be murdered. 
While there’s life, Miss, there’s hope ;. but when one is dead”. - - - 

What further aphorism the excited Mr. Silliman might have added, 
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it is impossible to say, for at this point the exasperated Mr. Grough 
dealt him such a blow on the face with his fist, that it put an end for 
the time to the further expression of his opinions; and Mark at the 
same time withdrawing Helen from her perilous position, his expos- 
tulations as to that point were rendered unnecessary. 

* Bind his hands behind his back,” said Mark. 

Grough performed this operation with great skill and dexterity. 

“Now,” resumed Mark, with an inclination of his head towards 
Helen — “ hers.” 

Grough did this with equal readiness. 

Helen said nothing. 

“ Will you come with us, or shall Grough drag you?” said Mark 
to Helen. 

’ Helen remained silent. 

“ Take her in hand!” he said to Grough. 

“ Now, my pretty dear” said that most uninviting person, “I think 
you might give me a kiss for all the trouble I have taken about you.” 

Helen shuddered: her hands were bound behind her back; she 
could do nothing. Grough put his rough beard close to her face. 

“ T will walk,” she said. 

“ There’s a beauty: and you can give me the kiss when we stop for 
the night. Now, Mark, it’s all right; the lady says she will be 
agreeable. A little faster, if you please, ma’am. It will be all down- 
hill presently. Which is our point, Mark? Had you not better go 
first ? ” 

“ Keep that big tree in the bottom straight before you and in a line 
with the hill beyond.” 

“ Ay, ay. Now, my lady, stir your stumps.” 

Helen stopped. 

“ If you will release my hands,” she said, turning round to Mark 
Brandon, “I promise ‘you I will make no more resistance ; but if 
not, you may kill me if you will: but from this spot I will not move.” 
* Mark hesitated for a moment; and then, without saying a word, 
untied the cord which bound her, and put it in his pocket. 

' Helen immediately moved forward at a quick pace; but as she 
walked she contrived to tear strips from her dress, which she let fall 
onthe ground. But she was not aware that the Bushranger, whose 
Quick eye caught sight of the manceuvre, rapidly but carefully picked 
en up, as he followed, with not tess diligence than that with which 
she distributed them. “ Hah, Hah!” he said to himself, “this 
‘as been the dodge, has it? But an old bushranger, my beauty, 
knows atrick worth two of that. I don’t know, though,” he muttered to 
_hinself, “whether it would not be best?» Her friends are on our track, 
=that’s certain; and this is the way it has been done. There are 
only two of them: they can travel faster than we can, encumbered 
8 we are with a woman. Yes, better get rid of them; and this 
“tlue, which she is taking such pains to give to her friends, shall be the 
“tire to their destruction. And so there let them lie. And now 
“for a good place of concealment,/where we may return dodge for 
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which Helen, confident in the success of her stratagem, made no 
objection, and they quickly cleared the space between the base of the 
hill from which they had descended and a shallow stream which was 
now before them. , 

“What will she do now?” said Mark. ‘Ah! she has something 
in her shoe! and she thinks I do not see her stick that little twig 
into the ground on the margin of the water! That Grough is the 
dullest ass I ever saw; but the brute has strength, and a sort of 
courage. Capital! See how see she picks her way daintily over the 
water, stepping from stone to stone; and now she has got to the 
other side, something wrong with the shoe again! Another twig 
stuck in! I thought so! Very cleverly done, my pretty one; but 
you don’t think that you are setting springes for the decoyed ducks 
that are coming after you! Keep on, mate,” he said, aloud ; “ straight 
ahead! Get into the scrub, and then we will have a ‘corrobbery,’ as 
the natives say.” 

They now advanced among the thick bushes which fringed the 
banks of the rapid and shallow stream, and beyond which was a 
thick wood. ‘The mass of bushes was so dense that it was impossible 
to see far beyond them, and the covert seemed well adapted for the 
concealment which was desirable. But they had not proceeded many 
yards, when the Bushranger called a halt. 

“Lie down there,” he said to Jeremiah, in a stern voice ; “and look 
to it that you neither move nor speak, or you shall have your brains 
knocked out without further warning. And do you, Miss Horton, 
be pleased to sit down there,” pointing to a space between himself and 
his comrade. ‘“ Mate,” he said, “keep your eye on them both, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

Saying this, he examined the primings of his double-barrel fowling- 
piece, passed his ramrod down both barrels to make sure their 
charges had not become displaced ordoosened in the journey, a pre- 
caution which was imitated by his companion; then he cleared 
away asmall part of the leafy boughs of the bush behind which they 
were all concealed, and arranged a convenient fork of the tree on 
which to rest his barrels, which he tried, and was satisfied with. 
Having completed these preparations, and whispered apart with his 
companion, who nodded his head and slapped his thigh with exultation 
at the cleverness of Mark’s “dodge,” he returned to his post, and 
waited for some time quietly on the ground, employed, as it seemed, 
in calculating the time. After musing for a while, he abruptly 
approached Miss Horton, and with much politeness requested a small 
portion of her dress: — } 
~ As a pattern,” he said. ‘You see, Miss Horton,” he added, with 
a sneer, “it is already torn, so that a small abstraction more cannot 
materially damage its appearance.” | : 

» Helen, colouring up, madé no resistance, as he gently tore off a small 
oe while Grough and Jerry looked on with extreme surprise. 
Their surprise was greater, while Helen’s heart sank within her, 
when they saw him, through the interstices of the bushes, tearing 
the piece of stuff into small shreds, which he carefully strewed on 
the ground in a direct line from the ‘part of the stream’s bank which 
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which they had passed over, towards the bush where Brandon had 
tried his fowling-piece on the forked branch. It then became evident 
to Helen that her own device had been penetrated, and its object 
discovered, and that it now was being made use of against her to 
the imminent danger of the friends who were hastening to her 
rescue. 

The wondering Grough, when he was made acquainted with the 
object of this mancuvre by Brandon, after having given vent to his 
admiration by sundry whispered, oaths and exclamations, concluded 
by declaring, with an awful asseveration, “ that it was one of the out- 
and-outerest dodges that ever man contrived, and that no one but 
Mark or the devil himself could have had the cunning to invent it ! 

“Why,” he added, in Mark’s ear, “it’s for all the world like 
strewing grain for a lot of sparrows to peck at in a farm-yard, so 
that you have ’em all in a line, and can nick a score of ’em with 
one shot.” 

This gleeful exclamation was unheard by Helen, but she saw too 
clearly by the preparations that it was the Bushranger’s design to 
entice her friends on to the other side of the covert behind which he 
was ensconced, and then taking deliberate and certain aim to shoot 
them both before they had any suspicion of the presence of an enemy. 
Her colour went and came, and her heart beat quick as she strove to 
summon up her energies and to rally her thoughts so as to hit on 
some scheme for defeating this deliberate plot of cowardly and diabo- 
lical assassination. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE FEET ON THE SAND. 


Wate the Bushranger was making these polite preparations for 
the reception of Helen’s friends, Trevor and the corporal continued 
their course over the lengthened plain, whose wide expanse seemed to 
the eager desires of the lover almost interminable. Even the tough 
and seasoned corporal felt the wearisomeness of the way, the more es- 
ly as he missed his accustomed rations, without which the 
vest and the sturdiest are apt to find their spirits and their courage 
‘diminish at the time of trial. It Was with more than military promp- 
therefore, that he came to a halt at the intimation of his 
- Officer. 

___“ Are you sure you are on the track ?” asked Trevor, making use 

Of the inquiry as an excuse for a short rest. 
4 . “Quite sure, your Honour. If you will stoop down a bit, you will 
see that the blades of grass bend forwards slightly, which must have 
% een caused by the tread of feet not long since. And look at this,” 
_ Continued the corporal, kneeling down and pointing to a tiny ant-hill ; 
_ “some weight has been set upon this, that’s certain! and, to my niind, 
~ Rere’s the round mark of. the heel of ;a man’s hoot as plain as can be! 
_ We are all right, your Honour, so fat 2 as the track goes; depend upon 
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“How many of them are there, do you think ?” asked Trevor, 
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“ Impossible to say, Sir; but, to my thinking, there can’t be many, 
I should say, not more than three or four at most. If we could come 
on a bare place now, where. there is no grass, we should be able to 
see the prints of their feet, and then w2 could tell better; but the 
young lady, I guess, would not leave much mark behind her ; they 
generally tread light, do those young gals. I remember when I was 
in the States”.... , : | 

“Step on,” said Trevor, quickly, the image which the corporal had un- 
consciously conjured up exciting him with fresh ardour in the pursuit ; 
“‘stepon, corporal; if we are tired, those who are before us must be 
tired also; and it’s hard if two men like us cannot run them down.” 
' The corporal made no reply to this more than the usual salute, by 
bringing the edge of his right hand to the peak of his military cap ; 
and then, throwing his musket over his arm, he marched on with re- 
newed alacrity. ‘They arrived at last at the base of the hill. The 
retreating party having separated a little at this point, their track had 
been less concentrated, and the corporal found himself at fault. He 
looked about diligently ; but whether it was that the fatigue of his 
long march and the unremitted exercise of his eyes had wearied his 
sight, or that the marks were too faint to be perceived, the veteran 
was puzzled. 

- “Tf your Honour will stay there,” he said, “so as to mark the point 
which we struck, I will make half-circles up the hill till I hit on the 
track again.” 

“ Break off a twig from that low tree before you,” said Trevor, 
“and stick it in the ground on the spot, and then we shall be both at 
liberty.” 

The corporal did as he was ordered, and advanced towards the tree, 
which was small and low, and of a gnarled and knotted appearance ; 
but as he was about to break off a small branch he stopped, and 
beckoned to the ensign: — the 

* Look at that, your Honour ; there has been some one here before 
us. A branch has been snapped off here not long ago. See, it isa 
dead branch, easily broken.” 

Trevor examined it attentively ; and, first, he directed the corporal 
to stick into the ground which he had left, another branch, which he 
broke off, in order that they might be able to recognise? the precise 
spot at which they, had arrived at the base of the hill, He then con- 
tinued his investigations. It struck him that it was not likely that a 
retreating party would willingly encounter the laborious task of climb- 
ing that Bil, which, he observed, rose precipitately to a great height 
at a short distance up the ascent. “It was easier to go round the 
hill than to go over. it,” he remarked to the corporal, in which opinion 
that worthy sub acquiesced, observing, however, that there was never 
any calculating on what Mark Brandon would do; and that perhaps 
he had gone over the hill for the very reason that it would appear to 
his porroers that it was unlikely for him to do so. 


hile he was speaking the ensign had proceeded a few paces up 
the ascent, which at the beginning was gentle, and was throwing his 
Teeets | the grass to discover some indication of footsteps, when he 


he.saw a little piece of stick lying on the ground in a place 
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at too great a distance from any tree to allow of its having been 
dropped from the parent trunk. He picked it up, and compared it 
with the broken branch of the tree which he had quitted, and he found 
that it corresponded in colour and sort exactly ; moreover, it was of 
the same dead wood which the remaining portion of the branch ex- 
hibited. 

Convinced that this branch had been broken off with some design, 
he returned to the spot where he had found it, and, pursuing his 
search, he soon lighted on another bit of the same wood; and pre- 
sently he found another and another, leading on the left in a winding 
direction towards the top of the hill. Having thus again found the 
track of the fugitives, he sat down for a brief space, in order that he 
might resolve on the most judicious course of action. 

. He considered, that as the Bushranger had thought fit to ascend a 
steep hill, which there was no necessity for his delaying his flight by 
surmounting, it must have been done with some design. What was 
that design? It was possible that he and the corporal had been ob- 
served all the time, and that the Bushranger with his comrade, one or 
more, was waiting for him in ambush, in an advantageous position on 
the top. In that case it was advisable to proceed with great caution ; 
at the same time that the utmost diligence was necessary, in order to 
overtake them and prevent violence to Helen. 

He mentioned his thoughts to the corporal and asked him his 
opinion ; upon which that experienced subaltern rested his two hands 
on the muzzle of his firelock, from habit, however, leaving the orifice 
of the barrel clear, and reposing his chin upon his hands, he set 
himself to work to resolve the enigma of the wily Bushranger’s 
intentions. 

“‘ Sir,” said the corporal, after a short pause, —and after having 
taken into account the particular shape and bulk of the sugar-loaf 
hill, on the inclined base of which his officer was resting; “I think 
our best plan will be to go round the foot of the hill and see if the 
enemy has made his way over down the other side. If he has not, 
we shall know that we have him safe somewhere on the top of it, and 
then we can take him in the rear, where he will not expect us; and 
if he has passed over it, why then, all we have to do is to follow on. 
But it seems to me, your Honour, that if we go blindly after them 
up this hill, we shall expose ourselves to their fire, without having a 

ance of returning it, as they can lie down on their bellies, as the 
_Sharpshooters did in the States, and pick us off without our being 
able to see ’em, or to help ourselves. Depend upon it, that if Mark 
: has been up this hill, as it seems he has, he has had a reason for it, 
and that reason is to take us at a disadvantage, and our business is to 
es it him, by coming upon him before he thinks of it. But if your 
Honour likes to try the hill, of course I’m ready ; — it’s all the same 
to me ; only I can’t help thinking that we ought to see clear before 
or else in firing at the enemy we might hit the poor young lady, 
d that would be a pity, for by all accounts she is an uncommon 
atty one, and a spirited one too, and just the girl for a soldier.” 

The latter part of the corporal’s oration had the strongest effect 
on Trevor, who rightly judged that it was especially important to 
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guard against such a disaster as that pointed out by the corporal, and 
the consideration was of the greater value, as it served to temper his 
courage and his ardour with more coolness and circumspection than 
he would have otherwise displayed. He agreed, therefore, to the 
corporal’s proposal, and they began. to skirt round the base of the 
hill, on the level space beneath, taking care to inspect the ground 
with the utmost minuteness, lest their crafty antagonist should have 
adopted the plan of doubling on his own steps, in order to throw his 
pursuers off the scent. 

In this way they continued their survey round the base of the hill to 
the left, until they came to a space bare of grass, from which they were 
able to note the character of the country beyond, which they perceived 
consisted of dense scrub, backed by thick and dark forests. . As they 
were walking side by side, they both perceived at the same time the 
fresh traces of human feet on the sandy soil. ‘They stopped simul- 
taneously. 

* We have come on them at last,” said ‘Trevor, “ and it-was lucky 
that we adopted this plan instead ‘of going over the hill direct, 
for that way we should have missed them ;— but they must have 
taken off their shoes, corporal; ‘what is the meaning of this?” 

The corporal ,said nothing, but continued to survey the traces of 
feet with much earnestness and with some anxiety. 

“‘ By George!” exclaimed Trevor suddenly, “can it be? I say, 
corporal, these marks must be the traces of natives’ feet !” 

“ That’s sure enough,” replied the corporal gravely, and continuing 
his scrutiny. 

“ Do you think they have passed this way recently?” 

“I think they have,” replied the corporal. 

“ And many of them.” 

“ Here are the marks of many feet ; and they generally go about in 
mobs of thirty or forty.”... 

** You don’t seem to like the looks of them, corporal,” said Trevor 


gaily. . 

“ I don’t.indeed,” replied the corporal seriously.. “ It’s no joke to 
meet with the natives in the bush.” 

‘‘ Why, man, suppose there are thirty or forty of them, they are 
not. all fighting men — half of them must be women.” 

« No doubt, as.your Honour says, half of the men must be women; 
but the women. can throw spears as well as the men, and they are not 
a bit less savage.; for when a woman is savage at all, she is always 
worse than a man, and she spits and claws like a tiger-cat;—1 
suppose it’s in their. natures to be so — I remember there was Biddy 
M‘Scratchem of our regiment in the States... .. . * 

* But as to these natives, corporal ; you have been stationed here 
several years, and I am quite new to the place. What sort of weapons 
have they besides these spears that you speak of. They have no 
bows and arrows?” ..... .. 

.. “No, your Honour; and it’s well for the white people that they 
haven’t got them ; and it shows what wretched ignorant savages they 
must be, not tohave invented them. For there is plenty of tough wood 
like the English yew, fit for bows, and there’s the sinews of the kan- 
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garoo ready to their hand to make strings off, and the same wood that 
they make their spears of would do for arrows.” 

© But they can’t do much execution with their spears — how long 
are they ?” 

' © About ten feet long, or a little more. You ¢an’t say they make 
them, for they grow all about, and they have only to cut them down 
and point them, and then they are fit for use. The native women 
char the points in the fire, till they aré so hard that they will go 
through a deal board; and they can throw them fifty or sixty yards, 
pretty sure. But it’s the numbers which they throw that worry you. 
I remember seeing the body of a stock-keeper that the natives had 
killed, and it was*pierced all over with little holes from their spears 
like a sieve, it was so riddled. Then they may have their waddies.” 

“ ‘Those are a sort of clubs?” 

“ They are not very big; but they are made of some hard sort of 
wood, and when they come to close quarters a lot of them will rattle 
them on your head till they beat in your skull and smash it to a jelly. 
It’s the numbers you see, Sir,—that is the difficulty ; they rush upon a 
single man like a swarm of hornets, and he has no chance against such 
odds, unless he is lucky enough to get with his back to a tree and has 
plenty of ammunition; and then they wear him out at last. And, 
besides that, they have got the womera, which they can hurl to a 
great distance, and, although it doesn’t kill, it cripples, and that’s 
almost as bad in the bush.” 

“ T have heard of the womera,” said the Ensign ; “ and it is remarked 
as a most curious accident that the wild and ignorant natives of these 
countries have hit on the exact mathematical curve which is most 
effective for their purpose in the formation of that singular weapon.” 

* Indeed, Sir, it certainly is a very curious weapon, as you say, 
and a most curious sharp clip they can give with it, as a man in our 
company can testify, for he had his ankle bone broken by the brutes ; 
but the Sydney natives are far more clever in the use of the spear and 
the womera than those in Van Diemen’s Land. The Sydney blacks 
throw the spear with another short stick, with which they are able to 
cast it with greater force than by the hand; but I should not like to 
have half a dozen spears sticking in my body from the Van Diemen 
natives, throw them as they may; not that I mind being hit, but 
they are nasty outlandish-things to be stuck into one, and the wounds 
of ’em do no credit to aman. But I hope we shall not fall in with 
them after all; they are ugly things to run against, are those natives, 
‘any way.” 

- You have no love for the natives, that’s clear,” said the Ensign. 
> “Nor they for the white people. They always kill us whenever 
“they can catch us alone, or without arms, and I don’t see why we 
“Should be sacrificed to such murdering devils. They don’t deserve 
a er.” 
- * You forget,” said Trevor, “that they have some cause to complain 
“of us, inasmuch as we have dispossessed them of their hunting- 
rounds, and driven them into the interior away from their usual 
mts.” 
“There may be something in that,” replied the-corporal; “ but T 
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don’t see, your Honour, what right any set of men have, let them be 
black or white, to prevent others from cultivating the lands which 
they don't use themselves. It's like the dog in the manger to my 
mind.” 

“ But they can’t. understand that,” said Trevor. “ They sc¢ 
strangers, arrive from the sea, and, either by fraud or force, get 
possession of their country, -and they resist it;— besides, hunting. 
grounds to them are as valuable as pastures and corn fields to us.” 

*“]T cannot pretend to argue with your Honour,” replied the 
corporal ; “ but it seems to me that neither savages nor white people 
have any right to take to themselves for their hunting or their plea- 
sures the land which others of God’s creatures require for the raising 
of their food. Why, your Honour, it takes hundreds of acres of land 
in an uncultivated state, to support a few wild animals, which are not 
much worth the having when you catch them; whereas tons on tons 
weight of potatoes and corn might be grown on the same land if it 
was ploughed up and sown as the white people know how to do it. 
No disrespect to your Honour, but I never can believe that it is fair 
for savages to rule over lands which they don’t make use of, and which 
in their power are only wasted and lost.” 

“ What you say may be all very true, corporal, but the difficulty 
is to persuade the natives of the justice of it.” . 

“ Why, your Honour, you are never going to compare the natives of 
this country to us white people! Savage and brutal wretches as they 
are! black, naked cannibals! who kill every white man they can 
catch hold of. Why, your Honor, they can hardly be called humans; 
they fare more like the animals that eat the grass or devour one 
another.” 

“ The more reason for civilising and educating them,” replied 
‘Trevor; “ but this a vexatious question.” 

“It's very vexatious to be attacked and eat up by them,” said the 
corporal, “or to have your body drilled full of holes with their spears, 
or your skull smashed in by their waddies; but it is not of ourselves 
that I am thinking ; it’s the poor young lady that I am fearing about; 
between the bushrangers and the natives she will stand a poor 
chance!” 

“ True,” said Trevor, whom that idea at once rendered not less 
serious than the corporal at their sudden discovery of the propinquity 
of the natives. ~“‘ Corporal,” he continued, in a grave tone, “ we must 
prepare ourselves for a struggle perhaps; but, at all events, we must 
lose no time in trying to discover the tracks of the Bushranger ; that 
is, supposing he has descended the hill.” 

“1 can’t help thinking,” said the corporal, “that things are very 
curious! . Here-are the natives close to us, perhaps, and watching 
for an opportunity to,attack us, and we are looking out to attack the 
bushrangers, so that we have two parties to guard against ; and the 
bushranger is.expecting to be attacked by us, perhaps, and by the 
natives as.well, so that he has two parties to fight with too ; and it looks 
as if. we should presently be all fighting ourselves and one anotlicr. 
By the Powers! there will be a pretty confusion if it comes to that! 
We shall be. obliged to:fire two ways at once, and stand back and 
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front at the same time! I wish the poor young lady was well out of 
it, that’s all I can say :—bushrangers or natives, I don’t know which 
is the worst for her!” 

“Do you happen to know,” asked Trevor, “from your own expe- 
rience, if the natives of this country are cannibals ?” 

“T don’t know for certain ; all I know is, that they never eat me ; 
but some of the old hands do say that the natives eat human flesh 
sometimes ; but whether it is some part of their religion, or that they 
do it out of relish, nobody seems to know. However, if they have 
any inclination for it, it is not to be supposed that they would resist 
the temptation of a nice white tender young lady, as Miss Helen 
Horton is by all accounts; and, for my part, I don’t know which 
would be worst for the poor lady —to be eaten up by the natives, or 
tobe....” 

* Let us move on,” said Trevor, stamping his foot on the ground ; 
“and whether we have to encounter bushrangers, or natives, or 
devils themselves, we must stand by each other, and fight to the last 

” 


“T’m your man for that,” said the corporal; “Ive been getting 
rusty for this many'a day for want of a scrimmage; and, dead or 
alive, P’ll stand by your Honour to my last cartridge ; and when that’s 
gone, we'll try the cold steel on them :—but those black wretches will 
never let you get up to them; they havn’t the sense to wait for the 
bayonet, like Christians.” 

“1 think they show their sense by avoiding it; but hush! stop! 
What is that on the ground? By Heaven! it is part of a woman’s 
dress |” 

“ Here is more of it,” said the corporal, proceeding in the direction 
of the stream. 

“Halt there,” said the ensign; “let us examine the country a 
little ; the business seems to be getting serious.” 

Trevor found that they had arrived at a spot opposite the point 
which they had left, as he judged by the bearings, on the other side of 
the hill; and they were now in a line with the route of the’ Bush- 
ranger, which led to a shallow bubbling stream at a little distance. 
Confident that they were now on the track, they made their way 
Without delay to the margin of the water, Trevor and the corporal 
having picked up several additional pieces of a woman’s dress, which 
the former did not doubt had formed part of that worn by Helen. 
*On their arrival at the stream, Trevor remarked the twig which 
‘Helen had stuck into the ground as a guide to her pursuers, and cast- 
Ing his eyes to the opposite bank, he observed a similar little stick set 
‘Up on the other side. Besides these evident hints, the marks of men’s 
‘boots were visible on the moist ground close by the water, and among 
hem Trevor distinguished, with a thrill of hope and fear, the little 
t00t of Helen. He marvelled at the wayt of caution displayed by so 
“Mute and wary a character as Mark Brandon, in leaving behind him 
‘Bich tell-tale evidences of his route; but he attributed it to the con- 
“dence which he guessed the Bushranger had of being safe from dis- 
“Overy ; and he congratulgted himself that this imprudent reliance on 
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the part of Brandon would be one of the means of ensuring his cap- 
ture, and of effecting the deliverance of Helen. 

When he had crossed to the other side of the stream, the first thing 
that met his eye was a shred of the same dress which he had already 
observed, and at short intervals, other scraps, in a line pointing to some 
thick bushes, beyond which was a dense wood of innumerable trunks 
of tall trees. 

He pointed out these circumstances to the corporal, remarking that 
they had the good fortune to be able, under the cover of the scrub, to 
advance without detection. Side by side therefore, and with their 
arms in readiness, they approached the covert, Trevor full of hope 
and confidence, and the corporal possessed with the cool determination 
of an old soldier. Little did either of them think that they were 
offering themselves up an easy prey to the human tiger who was 
crouching in his lair! © 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A NATIVE VILLAGE. 


It is necessary now to return to the adventures of the Major, who 
had set out in search of his lost daughter on the morning after the 
departure of Trevor and the corporal from the cave. He was well 
équippéd for the bush with all the stores and appliances which the 
two soldiers who accompanied him could conveniently carry: but he 
had forgotten the bush-traveller’s companion, a “ compass ;” neither 
had his worthy mate, little thinking that so important a part of a 
ship’s furniture could be wanted on shore, thought of reminding 
him-to provide himself with that indispensable article. As the Major 
as well as the two soldiers were totally inexperienced in the bush, it 
will presently be seen to what grave inconveniences the want of that 
most useful instrument exposed him. 

But in the mean time the. party strode on confidently, till they 
espied the native of whom mention has been already made : — the 
apparition of the black man caused the Major to make a halt for a 
few minutes, to consider of the best course to be pursued under the 
circumstances. 

Bearing in mind that it was the object of the Bushranger to escape 
from the island, which he could only effect by prevailing on some 
vessel to take him on board, or by seizing on some boat fit for his 
purpose, the Major had concluded in his own mind that Brandon 
would keep near the coast; and it was in that direction therefore 
that he had bent his steps; keeping a good look-out however, and 
bidding his soldiers to do the same, for any tracks or signs which 
might indicate the course of the fugitives. The appearance of the 
native was an wnexpected incident, but it did not deter him from 
persevering in his original intention of making his way towards the 
sea coast. 

In coming to this resolution, the Major was little aware of the 
difficulties which would beset his path, as the sea coast on that pat 
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of the island, exposed: as it is to the whole force of the Southern 
Ocean, is rocky and precipitous, and travelling is rendered so difficult 
as to be almost impossible near the shore. But there was another 
difficulty to contend against of a more formidable nature; and that 
was, the hostile tribe of natives, who had fixed on that district as their 
present locality, seeking it as a place of refuge from the attacks of 
the tribes by which they had been driven from their own hunting- 
grounds in the interior. 

Of the presence of this tribe the Major soon became sensible, for 
he had not proceeded far before he came upon a native encampment, 
which was formed in a litle grove of Mimosa trees, and near a 
spring of water flowing from the crevice of a rock. But although 
the fires were still burning, the camp was deserted. This refusal 
of the natives to communicate with strangers was a circumstance, as 
the Major was aware, from‘the descriptions which he had-read of them, 
that indicated danger. He proceeded therefore to examine these, the 
most rude of all temporary dwelling-places, with much. curiosity, not 
unmixed with anxiety. ‘The two soldiers who accompanied him did 
not conceal their apprehension, which they stated respectfully, of an 
immediate attack, and they kept vigilant watch therefore while their 
commander pursued his investigations. 

The wretched make-shifts which the Major viewed were mere re- 
ceptacles for the creatures to lie down under, for they could not be 
called huts, inasmuch as the largest of them was not more than four 
feet high. He counted nine of them, nearly in a row, and almost 
close together. ‘They were formed of bark in huge slices, with their 
smooth sides inwards, and fronting the fires which were burning 
about nine or ten feet from them. ‘The slices of back had been 

eeled in lengths of four to six feet, and from a foot to eighteen 
inches wide, and were set on their edges and rudely fastened together. 
It was under the shelter of these breakwinds that the natives them- 
selves crouched at night, and sometimes in the day, without any 
covering to their bodies, or any shelter from the rain, more than the 
scanty bark walls afforded. ‘There was no appearance of food or of 
weapons about the place; a circumstance which led him to conclude 
that the possessors of this native village, if village it could be called, 
had retired leisurely, and had taken away with them all their goods 
and chattels. 
' He discovered some heads of- fishes, however, and some bones of 
animals, which were mostly small, and which he conjectured had 
Belonged to the opossums and bandicoots, on which the natives are 
glad to feed when they cannot kill a kangaroo; and indeed of the 
im they are very fond, as they admire the high flavour of that 
Strongly seasoned animal, which, as it feeds principally on the leaves 
@ the peppermint tree, is always ready stuffed/for table, although 
‘Beither its taste nor its odour is by any means pleasing to strangers. 
» But the Major was not permitted to continue his scientific observa- 
‘Hons unmolested. As he shook one of the planks of bark to ascertain 
“MS solidity and texture, a spear from a neighbouring thicket, about 
_ ‘Sixty yards distant, warned him thet he was intruding on the domestic 
“@Fangements of the proprietors. - The soldiers immediately . pointed 
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their guns in the direction of the thicket, and made ready to fire, 
But the Major restrained them mildly but firmly :— 

“Stop,” he said, “we do not come to kill the poor natives of this 
country with our superior weapons. We are intruders here; and it 
it is not surprising that we have excited their suspicions. Let us 
endeavour to leave this place without shedding blood; it is our duty 
to endeavour to conciliate the native inhabitants of the country by 
kind treatment, and by showing that we are come to do them good, 
and not harm. We will retire.” 

Saying this, he hastily sought for some article about his person 
which he might leave behind him as a sign of his amicable intentions; 
and fortunately finding that he had two knives, one of which was pro- 
vided with a strong hack blade and a saw, he raised it aloft, and then 
placing it in a conspicuous place on the top of one of the break-winds, 
slowly retired. 

When he had got to a little distance he stopped, and by gestures 
invited the natives, whom he could not see but who he had no doubt 
saw him, to advance ; but no one appeared. Another spear, however, 
which was projected from.the same thicket and which fell short, was 
a very significant expression on their part of their desire to decline 
the pleasure of his company. He retired therefore to a still further 
distance, and then faced about again. 

But the natives, who viewed his retreat as an evidence of fear, and 
who were emboldened by his seeming desire to avoid their spears, 
now issued in a black swarm from behind the bushes and rocks; the 
men with waddies in their hands, heading the advance: some of the 
women closely following them carrying spears, while a few of the 
same sex remained further in the rear, one or two carrying infants, 
while various little black faces might be seen here and there peeping 
from behind the rocks and bushes. 

Seeing this general assemblage, the Major made a few steps in 
advance towards them, being desirous of cultivating amicable relations 
with the natives, not only for general politic reasons, but for the pur- 
pose also of availing himself of their assistance in tracking the bush- 
rangers and recovering his daughter ; but. he was assailed with a 
universal yell of men, women, and children, which would have 
appalled a heart less stout than the old soldier's; and at the same 
time a flight of spears came whistling towards him, one or two of 
which nearly reached his feet. He endeavoured by all sorts of signs 
to make them understand that he wished to speak with them ; but as 
every advance on his part only increased their frightful shrieks, and 
as the men continued to hurl the spears with which their women 
assiduously supplied them, and to brandish their waddies with frantic 
leapings and contortions at the strangers, he thought it most prudent 
to abandon his design for the present, as it seemed plain that further 
attempts would only lead to an exasperation of the savages, which 
would most likely end in the bloodshed which he was so desirous to 
avoid. . 4.09 

His two soldiers, although they were both of them brave men and 
stout fellows, were by no means disinclined to retire from the scene, 
and-they were soon out of sight of the savages ;. but it was some 
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time before they ceased to hear their yells and screechings, which, as 
one of the men remarked, “ was more like the howling of wild beasts 
than any thing human ;” and the Major again paused to consider 
which way to direct his course in pursuit of his daughter. 

It seemed clear to him that the Bushranger could not have fied in 
that direction. He made a considerable detour, therefore, to avoid 
coming into collision with the natives, and again endeavoured to 
penetrate the country towards the coast. But he found his path so 
obstructed by rocks and ravines that he began to despair at last of 
making any profitable progress, the more especially as he had no clue 
to the course of the bushrangers; and he determined therefore to 
return to his cave, and endeavour to find the track of the fugitives, if 
track there was, from that starting point. But the Major had now 
to learn how easy it was for a stranger to the country to be lost in 
the intricate mazes of the bush. 

In endeavouring to find his way back, he soon became confused 
by the hills, mounds, rocks, and trees, all so much alike, that he found 
it impossible to recognise those which he had before passed ; and this 
difficulty is partly to be accounted for by the circumstance that the 
traveller in the bush, in going, views objects on one of their sides, and 
in coming back views them on their reverse sides, which are usually 
very unlike the appearance which they present on their first aspect. 

So it was with the Major ; and his followers, though very good 
soldiers at drill or in the field, were quite incompetent to assist him 
in finding his way through an unknown country. In this way he 
crossed the Bushranger’s traek without being aware of it, for he 
neither knew where he wa8 nor which way he was going. He 
endeavoured to guide his course by the sun, and frequently thought 
he had hit on the right direction; but unforeseen obstacles rose in 
his way, and unknown and unexpected objects puzzled and bafiled 
him; so that at last, bewildered and weary, he sat down under a 
shady gum tree, utterly at a loss which way to direct his steps. 

As they were well supplied with provisions, the two soldiers, at a 

hint from their superior, quickly produced their stores; and if the 
anxiety of the Major had affected his appetite, it was clear, from the 
alarming inroads which his followers made in their stock of provisions, 
that they were not restrained in satisfying their bodily wants by 
their mental sensibilities.- But towards the close of their refection, 
they came to a sudden pause; for as they were pretty well stuffed to 
their throats, they found themselves in urgent want of some fluid to 
clear their passages for a fresh supply. They intimated their dis- 
tressing state to their commander, who, feeling the same want, rose 
from the grass and accompanied them in their search for water. 
_ But, as is frequently the case with that important article, whose 
“Yalue is never estimated properly until the want of it is felt, as in the 
‘Present instance, the water which they looked for was not so easy to 
‘Be found ; and although they descended, at the cost of much time and 
‘Tabour, into several promising dells and hollows, they could discover 
ndication of a spring. Exhausted with fatigue, and parched with 
st, which the sup of brandy which they had had recourse to 
heightened to a painful degree, the party again sat down among some 
D BER, 1845, — No. VI. VOL. IV. 00 
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rocks between two hills which nearly met, and while the two soldiers 
stretched themselyes on the ground uneasily, the Major, borne down 
by the fatigue of travelling in the bush, and by the weight of affliction 
which preyed upon him at the uncertain fate of his daughter, rested 
his head on his arm, and became plunged in melancholy thought. 

In this position they remained for a considerable time, when the 
stillness of their solitude was interrupted by a sight which powerfully 
excited their curiosity. 






























THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 
(FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE Jm—— E—— A,, ESQ.) 


( Continued from p. 436.) 


Tae “Circuits,” as they are technically termed, are certain divisons 
of the kingdom traversed biennially, or oftener if need be, by the 
judges and others associated with them, for the purpose of trying 
civil causes that have arisen in each county, and delivering the gaols 
of their criminal prisoners The circuits are known as the Northern, 
Midland, Norfolk, Oxford, Western, Home, and North and South 
Wales Circuits, to each of which certain counties are assigned, the 
Home being the smallest and the Northern the most extensive.* 
When originally formed, their relation to each other, not only in 
business and population, but in every other respect, was very different 
to that at present existing. In fact, I might say the reverse. In early 
times the Home circuit, as adjacent, so to speak, to London, was more 
important than any other. In the then arrangement of the counties 
according to the claims of their legal business upon the time and 
attention of the judges, we find a reason for their present dispro- 
portion, which, operating prejudicially on all classes interested in the 
administration of justice, presses most unequally upon the present 
subject of our consideration—the junior barrister. 

To one or other of these circuits the aspirant to common-law prac- 
tice is expected to attach himself. He is under no positive obligation 
to do so, but a kind of moral necessity impels him to imitate his pre- 
decessors. ‘“ What circuit shall you go?” is a question certain to be 
repeatedly asked of him before his call; and “ What circuit do you 
go?” as frequently after it. In many cases those inquiries are the 
result of something more than mere inquisitiveness, especially if it 
happen that the party interrogated has made himself conspicuous in 
respect of talent, acquirements, or connections in his Hall, or the 
private debating re-wnions in which students are allowed to discuss 
those law points which erst formed the topics of “ moots” and “ exer- 


« * The circuits were formerly six in number; but the abolition of the Welsh 
isdictions, some years since, added two to their number by the division of Wales 
two circuits. The Northern comprises York, Durham, Northumberland, 
‘Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster ; the Midland, Northampton, Rutland, 
In, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Warwick ; the Norfolk, Buckingham, 

) Huntingdon, Cambridge, with the Isle of Ely, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; the 
‘Oxford, Berks, Oxford, Worcester, Stafford, Salop, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Gk r; the Western, Southampton, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and 
_ So and Bristol ; and the Home Circuit, Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 





Wales is divided from Chester. 
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cises.” There is also a feeling of disdain, though now fast fading 
to extinction, towards those who delay to join a circuit, founded on a 
presumption that no one would defer doing so, who did not expect to 
gain some unfair advantage by this course. I say this feeling is 
fading, because of the law reforms of late years having led to a con- 
centration of business in the metropolis which was before dispersed in 
the counties of the neighbouring circuits, many barristers find their 
interest in remaining constantly in London. But if the circuit be not 
early joined, it may not be so easy to do so afterwards, as will pre- 
sently appear. The choice of a circuit is perfectly unrestricted; but 
once made, unlike the sessions, a constant adherence is expected 
to it*. I know that it is said a circuit may be changed once, and 
that a few individuals have shifted from one to another accordingly ; 


‘but he who ventures to do so must be prepared for the “cold 


shoulther,” as the Scotch say, of those to whom he transfers his com- 
pany ; the fact being, that such change is regarded with great dis- 


favour, particularly when the party making it has become profession- 


ally noted. In the few instances in which I have known it tolerated, 
the barristers have been very “ young,” and have scarcely done more 
than touched the circuit ; that is to say, have attended it only once 
or twice, and, what is of more moment, have had no business. 

The rule of travelling the circuit is the same as that of the sessions, 
with this variance only, that it is more strictly enforced in the 
former than in the latter case. Private conveyances of any kind may 
be used, but noneof an ordinary description.t Even the “grand round” 
on foot is unobjectionable; but post chaises are most commonly re- 
sorted to, their heavy cost being sometimes lightened by division 


* IT am now speaking of the rule as it is generally felt and understood by the 
profession, at the present day; but in 1823 its existence was strongly questioned in 
a correspondence between Mr. Curwood and Mr. Lewis. It appeared that Mr. 
Curwood, then belonging to the Home Circuit, succeeded to a landed estate, near 
Worcester, which is on the Oxford circuit, the comfortable enjoyment of which 
was incompatible with his continuance on the former. He, therefore, addressed 
Mr. Lewis, as the senior of the Oxford circuit, apprising him of his intention to 
change his circuit, and desiring to be admitted into the society of the Oxford 
mess.;. In return, Mr. Lewis intimated that the majority of the circuit were ad- 
verse to the request, not only on the ground of an invariable rule, but of Mr. 
Curwood’s long standing (he was called in 1796). Mr. Curwood, in reply, 0b- 


.jected to the rule being considered invariable, as Mr. Serjeant Kemp had previously 


shifted from the Western to the Home Circuit without objection, and Lord Lough- 
borough had gone on the Northern Circuit, taking the lead at once, after re- 


‘ceiving a silk gown. Mr. C. added that he should lay the correspondence before 


the seniors of the bar, and amongst others, from whom a favourable opinion was 
elicited in consequence, was Mr. Serjeant Onslow, who professed to view the change 
as sesabieetaaain The correspondence may be seen in the Annual Register for 
1823. : 

{ Railways, which promise to disturb the present arrangements of every society, 
have partially modified the rule, and will perhaps abrogate it altogether. When 
line was first opened on the circuit, the mess took the new mode of transit 





into consideration, and certain senior counsel deprecated railway travelling as dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the Bar, and proposed that no member should be allowed 
to travel but as heretofore. Mr. Serjeant ——, however, exposing the absurdity 
of that proposition, the matter was dropped, and barristers may now be seen hurry- 
ing along by rail like other people. On the last occasion that I journeyed north- 
ward, I saw two of them with an attorney between them ! 
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amongst anumber. I recollect seeing one of these start from one cir- 
cuit town to another, a distance of upwards of fifty miles, having threo 
on the roof, three inside, and two on the driver’s seat, exclusive of their 
luggage. But with the most economical contrivance, the cheapest 
circuit, the Home, can scarcely be traversed at an expenditure of less 
than thirty pounds, while the most expensive, the Northern, requires 
an outlay of at least eighty pounds. I must observe, that no one is 
called on to travel the whole circuit throughout, though he is expected 
to visit it once. On the contrary, he may “join it” at any assize town, 
. and leave it where he pleases. 

It must not be understood that a member of one circuit is absolutely 
debarred from visiting another professionally ; he may always do so 
on what is called a “special retainer,” that is, a fee considerably 
beyond that ordinarily taken by a member of the latter. The amount 
of the special retainer for “going off” the circuit, is usually spoken 
of as three hundred guineas, but I have known instances of late years 
in which fifty, and even thirty, guineas have been taken as a special 
retainer to conduct a case on another circuit. In like manner, the 
member of one sessions may visit another, being specially retained 
with a fee of not less than five guineas. But whatever the amount, 
the principle is, that no barrister shall travel from his own into the 
professional domains of others unless on special engagements; and 
the object is to confine each section within assigned limits, to prevent 
any vagrancy in search of employment, and thus to keep each other 
in close subjection to the rules of the profession. I alluded to some 
of these generally when speaking of the sessions, but each circuit has 
its own code of regulations in addition, mostly tending to the same 
end—the repression of any private exertions to obtain business. 

The sessions rarely form a society, but call special meetings when 
any question requires to be discussed relating to one or all of its 
members, but it is otherwise with the circuits. On each of them a kind 
of club exists composed of all belonging to the circuit, to which every 
one joining it must be admitted, if he hope to be allowed to attend 
the courts and mingle with the other barristers without loss, incon- 
venience, and annoyance. His admission, however, is not a matter 
of course. He must first be proposed as a fit and proper person, and 

his admissibility determined by a majority, usually voting by ballot. 
Certain payments are then requested of him, one being of a sum of at 
least ten pounds, as a contribution to the “ wine fund” of the circuit, 
and he’ may then take his seat at the “circuit mess,” as this associa- 
tion is called, whenever convenient. I say, whenever convenient, 
because a constant attendance on it will considerably enhance the 
expenses of the circuit, as will be seen when I mention that the 
‘ordinary place of meeting is the principal inn of the town, where a 
private wine cellar is kept for the circuit; the hour of dinner, 
_@very evening the bar continue in the place, at five, six, or seven, P.M., 
“and the cost scarcely less than ten shillings, (especially when the 
“Judges are invited to dine with the “ mess,”)—a sum of little moment 
“counsel in lucrative practice, but worth saving to one of limited 
“Means. No one is absolutely bound to attend these dinners; but 
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unless -he do so occasionally at least*, he will certainly not get into 
good fellowship with the circuit, as. its Bar is often called by meta- 
thesis ; but in all probability become an object of suspicion. He had 
much better, in such case, abstain from the circuit altogether, or 
remain on it only for a.short time. At the inn where the circuit 
mess holds its meetings, a paper or book is kept in which every 
member may subscribe his name and place of abode, that persons may 
aan whether he is attending the court, and where he may be 
ound. 

The circuit mess takes cognizance of every contravention of its 
rules or other infringement of professional etiquette. Its authority 
is usually spoken. of as confined to irregularities committed within its 
bounds, but it will sometimes claim a jurisdiction over those com- 
mitted without them. At all events, a barrister cannot be too careful 
of furnishing matter of complaint against him. The penalties to 
which the delinquent subjects himself are forfeitures and expulsion at 
the pleasure. of the mess.{ In general, however, the first offence 
if committed by a young barrister, unless of a very flagrant de- 
scription, is passed over with a gentle suggestion from a senior against 
its repetition, and it is not then brought formally before the mess: a 
solemn protestation of ignorance may also avail the offender once. 

To enumerate the particular rules and regulations of each circuit 
would not be an easy task. These must be acquired by experience, 
like those affecting the general body, as they are never published to 
the world. I may remark, however, that almost all tend in practice 
to test the pecuniary powers of the young barrister, none to smoothe 
the road before him; and that some betray such mean low-minded 
jealousy as their origin; and others are so undignified, to use no 
harsher term, as, in my humble opinion, to debase a noble profession 
like that of the law. That I may not be charged with random 
assertions, I will here allude to two of them. The/first is that which 
prohibits a barrister from using a bag in Court until he be presented 
with one bya silk-gownsmanf, it being tacitly understood that no 


* On some, ifnot all, of the circuits, he must attend the “ mess ”, once on the cir- 
cuit, or be fined. ne 

+ For instance, a barrister availing himself of a stage coach, while on the circult, 
will be fined a dozen or more of champagne, to be consumed by the mess. Many 
years ago I was travelling th h Horsham, in my own chaise, on a severe win- 
ter’s morping, when it happened post chaises were unusually scarce and expensive. 
Stopping at an inn where the passengers of a coach had just dismounted, I perceived 
a barrister, now ranking high, but; then only feeling his way, emerge from the 1n- 
side, As he passed rapidly into the inn, in a stooping position, he escaped the no- 
tice of Mr. Baron Gurney, a ‘rigid advocate of precision in all cases, and then one 
of the: leaders of the Home Gireuit, who had just opened a window above, from 
which he suryeyed.the coach, 1 was about offering ‘‘ my learned friend” a seat 
my chaise, to save him. from observation, when I found he had already received a 
hint of the visitor upstairs, and had escaped by the back door, leaving a message 
by the-waiter to the coachman, to take him up at a spot named, lis breakfast re 
maining .untasted.. He preferredia couple of miles walk in the sleet and snow 
without a meal, to:the-heavy champagne infliction, which had certainly visited him 
at the next meeting of the mess, had Mr,.G,.perceived him. . I have heard that tle 

ned yhen at the Bar, used frequently to be on the “look out.” ' 
ae ‘is, @ counsel en ‘to wear a silk"gown by virtue of being a Queens 
Counsel, or having a patent of precedence. 
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such present will be made until he is of several years’ standing or be 
advanced in business, when any one of that dignity will order a bag 
for the applicant on returning a handsome douceur to the clerk of the 
presenter, or, in plainer language, purchasing it of such clerk for ten 
times its value. The reason alleged for such rule is “that it is of 
no use for a man to carry a bag who has no briefs to put in it.” At 
least such was the reason assigned to me soon after my call, as I was 
about to take a bag into one ef the Northern Courts containing some 
books and, as it happened, a few briefs, three or four, I forget the 
number, in perfect ignorance of the regulation. ‘The senior or leader 
of the sessions loitering designedly behind, intercepted and questioned 
me whether any King’s Counsel (as they were called in those days) 
had given me a bag. Replying in the negative he informed me of 
the rule, and when I produced my briefs, merely rejoined that I had 
not’ yet business enough to need a bag, and in answer to another 
interrogatory, added the motive above-mentioned. The result was 
that I was obliged to leave my books in the robing room, and with a 
tape round my papers carry them openly into court. Judging of the 
cause from the effect, reasonable persons may be forgiven for sus- 
pecting that the real cause is completely to expose the junior’s 
progress or lack of it, as the case may be, by preventing his making 
the least display that might render it a matter of even momentary 
doubt, for it is absurd to suppose that his actual position could be 
long concealed from persons habitually attending the Court. The 
young barrister is thus kept for a time in a station of humility. The 
second rule is that which requires a man who marries after joining a 
circuit, to pay a fine or a sum of money for the purchase of wine to 
be‘distributed, like other fines, amongst the mess. Of this I shall only 


say that the circumstances sometimes attending it, are the reverse of» 


ereditable to the circuit mess as an assembly of gentlemen, assuming 
from their rank to belong to the sensible and well educated, 

*The next courts to be spoken of as within the scope of the common- 
law practitioner, are those of the metropolis, which are open to all 
barristers from any quarter without restriction, except a few where 
etiquette demands a special fee.* Of the former the principal are the 
Courts at Westminster, where in fact all the business peculiarly 
termed civil may be said to commence, and from whence the Courts 
of:Nisi. Prius-on the cireuits are-supplied with causes for trial which 

return to them for consummation. Here some of those rules to which 
Lhave adverted cease, of necessity, to operate, the numbers attending 
and the absence of any institution like the circuit mess, preventing 
the establishment of that order and method that might otherwise 
prevail. And I might add the little chance there is of random 
TE inese a barrister may here enter and leave the courts, and wander 
about their avenues as he listeth, without fear of abjurgation. The 
general rules, however, as to the mode of obtaining business still 
He may- not solicit a brief, nor take one for Iss than the pre- 
Ser fees, that is, less than one guinea for special :motions, nor less 
than half that sum for certain motions almost always granted, of 


Course, and for signing pleadings, as'established by custom. Nor may 
| * As not being courts where a “ bar,” regularly attends. 
004 
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he take a brief, unless for a defendant, otherwise than from an at. 
torney. In fact, the only modes of becoming advantageously known 
allowed by the profession, are attendence on the courts, and the pub- 
lication of works on legal subjects, both of which argue the expen. 
diture of much time, trouble, and money, the last especially, when 
the author is not already known.* Any other method. of acquiring 
a profitable notoriety is regarded with great disfavour, and may peril 
the party’s ultimate success. He may-obtain briefs for a time, but 
lose professional advancement. Between five and twenty and thirty 
years since a well-known counsel of the present day, who attempted 
to attract the attorneys to his chamber by meeting them at various 
social societies held in taverns and public-houses, where he displayed 
unquestioned powers of oratory, was literally driven from West- 
minster by the cold contempt which met him there, and on the 
circuit, provoked by his unprofessional endeavours to another line 
of practice; and years passed over his head before the offence was 
forgiven. ‘That it is not even yet forgotten several counsel now in 
office can testify. It will be hereafter seen how such injurious results 
ensue from professional indecorum. 

I must not forget the Insolvent Court as another to which a com- 
mon-law barrister may resort without objection, as a small Bar is 
now formed there ; but as it is completely sui generis, and the busi- 
ness of a limited character, it needs no further mention: no one is ex- 
pected to receive less than one guinea to support, and two guineas 
to oppose, an insolvent. 

- At all the foregoing courts a barrister may attend, business or no 
business, because a regular “ Bar” is attached to them ; but there are 
other courts which he may not visit in that character, unless specially 
engaged with a fee of not less than three guineas. Such are the 
Sheriff’s Courts}, and those of the magistrates, excise, Commissioners 
of Bankrupts, and, in short, all at which no “ Bar” attends in general. 
Of course, a junior can hardly hope to obtain briefs for these places 
while older men can be retained for the money; and hence it is na- 
tural to suppose that this regulation also was made by the seniors to 
exclude the juniors from these lucrative engagements. I know it is 
said to originate in a desire to avoid the appearance of a barrister on 
a level with attorneys who prattise in these courts; but I am not 
satisfied with a reason applicable to rather more absolute rules than 
that in question, and therefore prefer the other. Besides, when the 
Prisoners’ Counsel Bill (6 and 7 W. 4. c. 114.) opened, as it were, 4 
new field of practice, both to counsel and attorneys, it was whispered 


* I never knew a legal author unknown to fame, or a law-bookseller, who was 
not a heavy loser by his first work, even if lucky enough to obtain a publisher who 
will be at the cost of printing, &c., on condition of dividing the profits, the latter 
being rather problematical in every such case. If he publish, therefore, he must 
be prepared to regard a certain loss as part of his professional outlay. 

+ Since the Act (3. & 4, W. 4. ¢. 42.) directing actions for debt not exceeding 
201. to be tried by writ of trial before the Sheriff, barristers have attended them 
with the ordinary fees. Attendance without a brief, however, is still deemed im- 
proper. [ Original note]. To the Sheriff Courts we may now add the Commissioners 
District Courts of Bankruptcy, since they have been erected into Courts of Re- 
cord by the late Bankruptcy Acts, where barristers wait for practice, as in other 
courts, — Ep. H. M. , 
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that certain leaders in the criminal branch of the law arranged with 
some of the latter, that they the former would still view the magis- 
trates’ courts as special, so as to secure to them the minor business * ; 
and, I will take the liberty of adding to secure to themselves as much 
as possible of the higher class. 

The judges’ chambers were likewise regarded at one time as not to 
be attended without a special fee ; but the immense increase of busi- 
ness in those places, a great portion of which is withdrawn from 
Westminster, has completely beaten down the rule here, and a bar- 
rister now attends on a summons as he would on a motion not of 
course, that is to say, for one guinea. 

And now it may be asked under all these circumstances, what is a 
friendless barrister to do? friendless I mean in respect of legal con- 
nections ? Required to comport himself as an independant gentleman ; 
to have tolerably well furnished, and lore-stocked chambers in a 
fashionable and therefore expensive locality ; to incur the expenses to 
which I have alluded, besides others incident to his position, such as 
payments for the accommodation of robing rooms, porters, subscrip- 
tions to law reports, &c., which, of themselves, sometimes absorb a 
living income, yet denied the liberty of making the least active ex- 
ertion (unless writing a book be called such) to obtain the means to 
meet these obligations ; condemned to sit in court among others like 
himself, there to await his fortune, worse off than a child who is told 
“to shut his eyes and open his mouth, and see what God will send 
him,” for the child generally catches something ; what is he to do? My 
reply will startle the unprofessional reader, but others will fully com- 
prehend it. He must break every rule and regulation of the Bar as 
suits his necessity or convenience, avoiding detection or being pre- 
pared with an evasion. If he do not, his chances of success are about 

as remote as the point to which certain parabolic lines in mathematics 
are always approaching, but never reach. He may rest assured that 
others have done this before him, regarding etiquette, as I once 
heard it termed by a junior, as a “chain to confine those who were 
not bold and able enough to break through it successfully.” When 
he begins to derive profits from his venture, he may easily fall into 
the regular course, and then it will be his turn, if he be so minded, to 
tighten the chain round those he has left behind him; the more 
vigourously he performs this operation, the less suspicion will attach 
to himself of ever being-impatient-of its confinement, for a rising man 
is never presumed to have obtained business irregularly.t But more 
of this hereafter. 


_* Previous to that Act, no counsel or attorney could appear before a justice of 
, the peace, or magistrate, in their representative character, as a matter of right, but 
courtesy only; and the justices could refuse to hear them. The reader, who is 
_ desirous of inquiring farther, is referred to the case of Collier v. Sir William Hicks, 
‘and others, decided in demurrer, June 7. 1831, and reported in Barnewall and 
_ Adolphus’s Reports, v. ii. 663. 
_. + A barrister was lately made a Queen's Counsel, whom I recollect as the leader 
his sessions. Meeting a veteran in the law, a few days afterwards, the promo- 
m was alluded to, when he observed, “I was the first, I believe, to give him a 
f; both of us were very poor, and glad to get whatever we could. More than 
ce has he had five shillings from me to defend a prisoner.” If such a story were 
1 of an eminent counsel, it would be repudiated. I believe it. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF « THE FLEET.” 


BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE TURNKEY’S DAUGHTER. 


Bur Fortune seemed:to have aspite against poor Ned ; for he had not 
proceeded. far down the street, performing his part of a drunken old 
woman, in a manner which would have done credit to one of the prin- 
cipal theatres, before a constable, one Peter Kokhide, who, from the 
circumstance of his squinting dreadfully with both eyes so as to seem 
continually on the watch for thieves and offenders, had acquired the 
reputation of a most vigilant officer, and who had received his new 
commission for his present post only the day before, spied out the 
drunken old woman from the other side of the street. Being desirous 
of signalising himself by some notable display of activity in his dis- 
trict, he instantly dashed through the mud with the design of 
conveying the transgressor of the rules of sobriety to the watch- 

house. . 

- Any one who knew Brandy-faced Kitty would have passed over 
the little accident of her being a little overcome “ with her feelings,” 
as she used to term it; but “new brooms sweep clean,” and as ill- 
luck would have: it, the officious personage in question, being new in 
office, and having vast. ideas of the importance of his dignity as an 
inferior “custos morum,”:pounced upon the delinquent like a cat on a 
mouse; and so here was Ned in another mess; and what was to be 
done, his confederate, Dick Bristel, was at a loss to imagine. 

Ned’s first. impulse was to show fight; but a moment’s reflection 
told him that such a course would discover all; so, as there was no 
help for it, he was obliged to accompany his new friend to the watch- 
house; Dick: following. behind and urging the officer to let the “ poor 
woman” go. say"? 

- “ And pray what business of yours is it, Mister?” said the officer ; 
“mind your own business, and leave me to mind mine.” 

“ But I will engage to have her taken home,” replied Dick. “ Poor 
old woman! she is more stupified with grief than with drink. This 
is the anniversary of her husband’s death ! And —in short — I think 
you had better let the poor creature go— and I will take care of 
her.” : 

“The dence you will! why, she is not such a beauty as that comes 
to; néither. Is she your wife or your sweetheart, Mister, that you are 
so loving on-her? It’s nojuse! she must have a taste of the watch- 
house, and that’s the long and the short of it ; and if you kick up any 
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row about it, we will see what the justice will say to you too. You're 
no better than you should be, I’m thinking.” 

As the constable uttered this professional tirade on the personal 
respectability of Mr. Richard Bristel, they arrived at the temporary 
receptacle for evil-doers, into which the supposed woman was un- 
ceremoniously thrust, her ally being left on the outside. There he 
remained in an attitude of anxious meditation for a brief space; for 
Dick had an instinctive objection to all those places into which it is 
more easy to get in than to get out; and although the “ facilis de- 
scensus Averni” did not occur to him, because he had never read the 
works of the poet in which that observation occurs, he was not the 
less impressed with the extreme awkwardness of his friend’s unex- 
pected incarceration ; and he set his wits diligently to work to devise 
some scheme for his release. But while he was pondering the matter, 
the door of the watch-house was suddenly opened, and a head was 
popped out, which Dick recognised as belonging to the constable, who, 
seeing “ Kitty’s” benevolent defender close to the outside, beckoned 
him in with a treacherous smile, and then quietly locking the door on 
on him, pointed to the “ old woman,” who was seated on a bench, with 
another officer curiously examining her apparel. 

* Here’s a go!” exclaimed that dignified individual, as Dick en- 
tered. ‘The woman’s a man!—painted up!—and look here!” he 
continued, delicately raising up the lady’s outward garment and dis- 
closing a pair of undeniable trowsers, “this is the way people’s houses 
are robbed, and the city constables brought into disgrace! This is a 
disguised housebreaker, that’s certain, and it will be made a Newgate 
affair of—no doubt of that. And, pray, who are you?” he said, ad- 
dressing Dick Bristel, who had been so cleverly introduced by the 
inferior functionary ; ‘“ what’s your business ?” 

“ A friend of his’n,” said Peter, pointing at Ned with his thumb 
askew, and with a most energetic wink at his superior; “an accom- 
plice ; he wanted me to get him off all along. It’s a regular plan for 
a robbery between ’em,—no doubt of it. However, they will have to 
explain themselves to the magistrate ; he’s a-sitting now.” 

-.“ Then they shall go before him directly,” emphatically pronounced 
Mr. Jacob Coddlewhiffe. “Now ma’am, or sir, whichever you like 
to be called, you must march, and t’other chap with you; so come 
along.” 
SBlore was a pretty piece of business! After cheating the Argus- 
eyed turnkeys ofthe Fleet so cleverly, to be stopped on the outside 
_by a parish constable, and taken before a magistrate as a malefactor 
Ineditating felony! This was out of the frying-pan into the fire, with 
@vengeance. What was to be done? Nothing but a bold stroke 
could save them both ;—the one from the punishment for transgress- 
ing that most important of all prison rules—the getting out; and the 
other from the pains and penalties attaching to the aiding and abet- 
ting of an escape from a debtor's prison. If the matter were brought 
‘before a magistrate, it was to be feared that the whole truth would 
-@ome out. Ned saw that his only chance was to make friends of the 
“@onstables. In pursuance of this judicious resolution, he immediately 
st into a loud fit of laughter, to the excessive alarm of Mr. Richard 
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Bristel, and the unspeakable astonishment of the authorities, who stood 
aghast at this impudent breach of watch-house decorum. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Mr. Jacob Coddlewhiffe, the elder of the 
two, with a very grave face, in which the sense of insulted dignity 
was particularly perspicuous, “that you'll sing another song when you 
find yourself before the alderman. A pretty pass things are come to, 
when a chap like you can laugh at a constable! I, that have been in 
the ward these forty years! This is the beginning of a revolution !” 

* He'll laugh on the wrong side of his mouth when he finds himself 
with a pair of our bracelets on,” said Peter. ‘“ Now, my hearty; no 
use in putting it.off. You must march.” 

But Ned only laughed the more violently. Dick Bristel wondered 
what the devil was the matter with him: the constables thought he 
must be in a laughing fit, for although they had seen the wrong-doers 
committed to their custody in all sorts of moods of melancholy and 
fury, they had never had to deal with such a droll fellow before. It 
was most extraordinary. 

“Non compos,” remarked Jacob to his fellow, with a very wise 
look, and putting his finger to his forehead. 

Dick Bristel began to be almost of the same opinion; for Ned 
taking off his bonnet, which was so important a part of his disguise, 
dashed it on the floor, and throwing himself back on his seat and 
thereby exposing the whole of his painted face to view, cried out, — 

“Capital: I’ve won it! Come, Master Dick, you must own I’ve 
won! I was to keep it up till twelve o’clock, and now it’s half past: 
and I call this worthy constable to witness that it was half past twelve 
when I came in here. There’s the clock. Wasn't it, old boy,” ad- 
dressing the elder constable, whom he saluted with a familiar slap on 
the back; “wasn’t it past twelve when I came in ?— Dick, youre 
done.” 

Dick Bristel, who from his professional habits was up to all the 
tricks of the stage, and who was a ready-witted fellow, immediately 
caught the idea, and replied, without hesitation, — 

* No—old fellow—it won’t do. The bet was, that you were not 
to be found out till twelve o’clock, and I maintain that this excellent 
and most intelligent gentleman,” appealing to the elder constable, 
“found you out in a moment, and before the clock struck by 5t. 
. Paul's.” 

“But there’s the clock,” repeated Ned, pointing to the dial ;— 
“there’s the clock ;—and by that clock it was past twelve when I 
came in here; and this good fellow who brought me was deceived — 
wasn’t you deceived, my friend? I say he was fairly deceived, and 
took me for a drunken woman—and that before the clock struck 
twelve! Dick, you’ve lost, so cash up, and pay. ” ; 

“ And I deny,” contended Dick, entering into the scheme with all 
the readiness and heartiness of a professional; “I deny that 1t was 
twelve o’clock !” 

“ There’s the clock,” repeated Ned. 

“That clock !” said Dick, with an air of supreme contempt at the 
—e face of that venerable piece of furniture. “Do you call that a 
lock? I say, old gentleman, your clock’s face wants a washing. 
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Why, I wouldn't trust that rusty old watch-house ticker to fry sau- 
sages by. 

“TI would have you to know, Mister,” interposed Mr. Jacob 
Coddlewhiffe, with an air of considerable dignity, and with a very 
solemn voice, “that I’ve gone by that clock these forty years, and 
it’s as good a clock as any in the parish and the whole of the city to 
boot. And pray who may you be that finds fault with our clock ? 
Not much good, I’m thinking.” : 

“Who am 1?” replied Dick, looking at Ned; “who am I? why, 
my excellent friend, I shouldn’t like the whole town to know who I 
am;— Kh, Ned? — But I don’t mind trusting you with our secret ;— 
because you seem a decent, respectable, proper-speaking person; and 
I have no fault to find with your brother constable there; none in 
the world :— who am I ? — Ned, they want to know who we are : — 
as our frolic is over, I suppose you have no objection to let them 
know who we are— you know, Ned? — no objection to tell them, 
who I am?” said Dick, terribly at a loss, to know who Ned intended 
him to be. 

Ned, assuming an aristocratic air, with which his grotesque attire 
and his caricature face formed rather a curious contrast, immediately 
replied : 

* None in the world, — Dick ;—none in the world. I’m sure, 
we may trust these worthy fellows. — Not that it matters, so far as 
I care, if all the world were to know it :— That is Lord Dunham, 
and my name is Brown — Captain Brown of the 41st. Where’s a 
card ?—confound it! I have left my card-case in my coat-pocket. 
That is Lord Dunham;— of course, you have heard of Lord 
Dunham?—I say, Dunham, we have had a jolly spree: haven’t we?” 

“Famous! upon my word! But, by Jove! Captain, I don’t know 
what your uncle, the Earl, will say to all this. And, by Jove! you 
will be getting me into some confounded scrape with the Marquis one 
of these days with your mad pranks! Really—now —look at that 
dress.” 

“Oh! who cares? It’s only a spree: — all fun you know, 
Dunham !” — 

“But Lady Emily!” suggested Dick. 

“ And the Marchioness!” retorted Ned. 

* How we should be laughed at!” said Dick. 

“To have been taken to the watchhouse!” replied Ned. 

_ © They will quiz us horribly.” ~~ 

“The Duchess is such a quiz!” 

- “But Pll tell you who will laugh most,” said Dick. 

“ And who is that ?” 

“Why, it’s I; because I’ve won the money; come, down with your 
hundred ; give us a cheque.” _ 

__ “That’s a good one! why it’s I who have won the bet? Didn't 
you agree that if I could act up to the part and not be found out 
before twelve o’clock, it should be a win?” 

_. “I don’t deny that ; but I say that this most worthy and sagacious 
“person who has more penetration than any officer I ever knew, found 
i out directly; as if you could deceive him !—a man who has 
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been in the ward for forty years! Didn’t you say forty years, or 
was it fifty ?” 

“‘Forty years,” responded the venerable constable, who, with his 
fellow, was prodigiously struck with the Corinthian style of conver- 
sation adopted by the fashionable young sprigs of nobility whom he 
had the honour to be in company with; “forty -years, and so has 
that clock. We came into the parish together —and I'll stand by 
our clock, let whg may gainsay it —let him be Captain or Lord, or 
who he may,” said the city functionary with an air of determination 
which was evidently intended to put any further discussion of that 
delicate matter out of the question. — Dick endeavoured to turn the 
point to advantage : — 

‘I perceive,” he began, assuming a stage attitude something like 
the elder Kemble, and addressing the defender of the time-piece, 
after the fashion with which Kean harangues the Senators of, Venice, 
‘that you area most grave and respectable person.” ...... 

“‘T’ve been head constable of this ward for forty years,” said Mr. 
Jacob Coddlewhiffe, “and I’ve not stopped once —no more has our 
clock —from going my rounds regular —except when I’ve been 
poorly at Christmas time or so—or the clock was: forgot to be wound 
We sie s 0 

re I see,” continued. Dick, “except when you were wound up or 
thesclock wasn’t! It affords me the highest gratification to learn 
that you are as exact in your duties as that most punctual dial, for 
which, as well as for yourself, I entertain-a' most particular respect. 
Now my-ancient and worthy friend, I am going to put a question to 
you which to me is of the highest importance, but which I will not 
do without first craving your permission, and entreating you at the 
same time to believe that it isa subject which I ‘approach with the 
utmost diffidence, as I:cannot but be aware that in hazarding the 
interrogation, I run the risk of wounding your feelings, the delicacy 
of which I eannot sufficiently admire.” (This, Dick thought, was 
tipping it off in style.) 

The constables were evidently ‘penetrated with a sort of obsequious 
awe at the grandiloquence of the orator :— 

“Ts it about my wife?” asked Mr. Coddlewhiffe, in some trepi- 
dation. . vm. 

“ No,” replied the lord, waving his hand condescendingly; “ I did 
not know that you were blessed—I hope I do not pain you by 
making use of such a-term—I did not know that you had a wife, 
although, if I had reflected for a moment, I might have been sure that 
the comeliness of your petson in your younger days could not have 
failed to secure the affections of some virtuous helpmate, to whom 
your-reetitade: of conduct would serve asa clock by which to regulate 
her own thoughts.” ... . | 

The simile struck home tothe heart of Coddlewhiffe. Dick saw 
that he had made a hit—he continued: —. 

“ But it was not to the affectionate partner of your life to which | 
referred; my excellent friend, but to your clock —to that clock whose 
fair round face now surveys us, and which seems to tick approvingly 
on’my observations! Ned—-Imean—Captain, you hear that tick?” 
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“Nothing like tick,” responded the “ Captain.” 

“ What of our clock?” asked the constable, overwhelmed by the 
solemnity of Dick’s peroration. 

“I ask you,” said the lord, “on the word of a respectable man — 
who has filled a high and responsible office for forty years—is not 
your clock a little too fast?” 

“* Never,” exclaimed the constable with enthusiasm. “ The Lord 
oT. himself might have that clock in his kitchen and go to dinner 

y it.” 

“ Enough!” said Dick ; “ I yield: Ned—I mean — Captain, I give 
in. This most respectable person has spoken the word; his ultimatum 
has settled our bet. You have won. It’s not the money that I care 
for,” continued the noble peer with a lordly air to the constables, 
“but it’s the being beaten. Tmdone, as the saying of the common 

le is... . what is it?” 

“ I’m done brown!” said the constable —that’s what they say; but 
it’s only a vulgar way of speaking.” 

“ Exactly, my worthy friend; ‘done brown,’ that’s just what I 
mean.” 

.™ Then all you have to do is to give me a cheque for the hundred,” 
said Ned. 

“Precisely, Captain. Friend constable, could you oblige me 
with a slip of paper? ——oh—never mind the paper not being clean— 
it will do just-the same; and a pen? — Thank you,—this pen, I pre- 
sume, has also been in office forty years. ‘'There—there’s a checque 
for a hundred on Coutts’s. And now, how shall we reward these 
worthy men for their trouble—keeping them from their homes and 
their families. ...” 

‘ And our dinners!” said the elder constable. 

* ‘Well—you shall not want for a good dinner to-day, at any rate, 
nor a bottle of wine neither. I say, Ned—Captain—have you any 
change about you? —just give these men a couple of pounds.” 

* Qh! my Lord,” chimed both the constables in a duet,—‘“ Your 
Lordship is so very good..... ¥ 

“ Don’t say a word about it. Captain, give them a couple of one- 
pound notes.” I 

~ “ Confound it —I have left my pocket-book with my card-case in 
my coat pocket.” 

«The constables looked rather blank. at this, but they turned their 
faces simultaneously to the lord, not doubting that.the darkness of 


their incipient fears would be illuminated by the light of -his coun- 


tenance,—nor did that noble personage disappoint their expectations. 
“ T tell you what,” he said to the captain,—“ it’s my opinion that 


our two friends here could tell us.some droll stories about the people 
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rately, my Lord, and-never when I am on duty.” 


who fall into their hands, pickpockets, and housebreakers, and such 
"people; and I propose: that we wind up this day’s fun by dining all 
_ together somewhere handy, with lots of wine, and punch, and that,— 
do you drink punch?” ., . : 

“JT do sometimes,” replied the chief constable ; “ but very mode- 
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“ Your duty this day shall be to drink punch. I will make it al] 
right with the Lord Mayor.” 

“ T know of some; ram goes of 4 chap that was in the Fleet prison,” 
said the other con: ble, “<i if your’ ‘Lordship i is fond of hearing of larks 
of that sort.” Oe ae 

“Rum. goes! wha id ah that’s “capital ! !* said the captain, who felt 
a — i his vei eee bone at the mention of the Fleet prison, 

Pi | 3 ne us make a day of it! It will be all 
the mare fs ea : to ay mily and the Duchess.” 

66 ‘ Dont aa i wher shall the dinner go off ?” 

The dat on date “he etter Lane is thought to have good 
hiquot® suggested Codie, who, being an old hand, did not lose 
the opporsnnigy 9 Selig in a’word for his friend the landlord of 
that popular, house. entertainment. 


ot} 







tal.” 


— “ tha 


«The Cat and Fiddle! a capital ‘sign—that js-to say, if the Cat 
does not scratch,.and if the Fiddle is always in tune. Let it be the 
Cat and Fiddle then, and do, you, friend, order the dinner.” 

“ May I mention your Londehig" ’s name?” asked Peter, deferentially. 

“ No—no;—but I don’t’ know. ‘Yes— you may mention it, most 
considerate Peter, privately to the landlord; and mind you ‘order 
beef-steaks and onions—lots of onions—fried. Say, privately you 
know, and keep your eye on the larder at the same time—that 
ware Brown and Lord Dunham will do him the. honour to try his 
wine a mates -=7don’t, forget. the brandy ;— at—let me see— 
we must; go aipINE: A and. dr dress,, Captain—at five o'clock; and, mind, you 

















are to te ur stories, you know — your, what do you call 
Ginthaashed Rum, fa !—-and, Larks! and now,” continued his 
a anaaBoht . i, good news departed on his.joyful errand, 

an to,.do for A.coach?,. Have you any body handy who 


sihereh the, man, who takes messages for 
ti. da i ives close by, and I know he is always 
ae ae Py if your Lordship will 


Whom, -* the man who takes messages 
a ye been one Of the very 
f | Hs would | have desired to be intro- 
ley 72 mind your ¢ carrl age, Dunham ; let us 
hat uy Bs oo way, Dunham, you 
remember that my dress is 

othe a mization ef the populace, and we 
ie cl ie cers. in, that way, — you under- 


d pewter é Dunham. Our friend here 
: y.be quick, _ man, for we have 
ou know we have to 





particular reasons for 
dine with you at five; 
you a 
* Oh!,my.Lord!” - 
“Tes a “debt,” said the Captain ; “what a gentleman has once 
on becomes a debt—a debt of honour, Dunham, which must 
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be paid. I say, Dick,” he continued, as the venerable functionary of 
the city constabulary wended his way to the nearest coach-stand, to 
fulfil the behests of the noble peer, with whose commands he had the 
honour to be entrusted — “ Dick, are you sure you have money enough 
in your pocket to pay the Jarvey, or we shall be in another mess ?” 

“ Never fear,” said Dick, “I have two one-pound notes and fifteen 
shillings ; and that will carry us through — for this day at least, and 
to-morrow must take care of itself. And here’s the coach. Thank 
our stars! we have got out of our difficulty better than we had any 
right to expect! The city constables for ever !— And there stands 
my venerable friend, the champion of the clock, by the open door of 
the coach, and with his ancient hat in his hand, to do due honour to 
our gallant and noble selves! Heaven send that no other mishap may 
befall us! for if these sapient Dogberries were to find out that we 
have been humming them all the while, we should catch it handsome- 
ly —and no mistake. ” 

Dick's Cassandrine exclamation, alas! was prophetic. But it is 
proper to return to the veritable Kitty, who was left locked up in the 
strong room of the Fleet at the time of Ned’s evasion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I HAVE given Ned’s story just as he told it to me; but as to the char- 
woman's share in the proceedings of the day, that is to say, inside the 
Fleet, I can speak of that for myself, as I was a witness of that part 
of the adventure. alt, 
I should say that, while Ned was being turned out of the prison in 
the disguise of Brandy-faced Kitty, I put my pipe in my mouth, and 
walked up and down the front yard, and smoked quietly, and without 
interfering with any one else, as my custom was. For although I did 
not make a habit of smoking before dinner, I did sometimes have re- 
course to that tranquilliser of the nerves in the morning ; but it was 
only occasionally, when any thing had happened to vex me, or when 
Thad no prospect of being able to get a dinner that day. And, I am 
sorry to say, I had too frequently occasion to contemplate old Sir John 
Hawkins’s ode to a pipe of tobacco, beginning, “ Little tube of mighty 
power,” for the purpose of staying my hunger, as more than one be- 
sides was obliged to do in the Fleet ; and so let no one pretend to 
despise a pipe, for we cannot tell what may happen to any of us, and 
‘it stood me in stead of a dinner many a time, when [I could get 
‘Nothing else. However, to return to Ned’s adventures. 
__ I walked about the yard, as I was saying, quite unconcernedly ; but 
feeling very anxious, as may be supposed, in the success of Ned’s 
“Btratagem, seeing that I had a hand in it, until he was actually turned 
Out, and the prison had resumed its quiet again ; and then, concluding 
"that Ned was fairly off, I thought I would go down to the shop, and 
“tet Nancy’s heart at ease. | 
_ So I turned round towards the fair, not past the strong-room, but 
an untering round by the back of the building, through the racket- 
"ground, and so by the side entrance to the hall. I went down the 
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steps and entered the shop;but-d- put: ont my~pipe first, as Mrs. Ward 
was particular, and: didn’t) like: smoking inojher: place ; and,, heaven 
knows, there were odours. enough inthe shep alreddy, what/with red 
herrings, and candles; and;soap, and cheese, and all: Sorte fof, things, 

without adding another ; and chew any;human-beings|could/exist in 
such an atmosphere was dlways-wenderful. to. me. ddpweveryit proved 
that the animal man, ‘as the physicians say, is‘sywery, accommodating 
animal in his nature, and gam exist almost attywheneand en. anything; 

and it was almost, proved: by many an, example: im the Fleet, prison, 
that he can exist upon nothing, foro any sure there Was ore ; than 
one in the-Fleet-whg, existed.on next;tesnothing,; but I never knew 
but one who was actuallysstarved to‘death,;.and he was)n real captain : 

— however, I shall take anothen.opportunity to, tell that;tale s— Ned’s 

story is ‘enough at onetime.nguod tod Sid? ot tnidtom bise yous’ 

Well, I’ entered: the~shops and; there), sav othe mistress, who 
seemed to be a little out of sents, weighing! out quartempoundsof brown 
sugar ; and no wonder she gave light weight forth pontwomean did 
not seem to know what she was abouts; ‘and isheshathajeason for it too. 

“ Heaven help me!” said.she, a8 Soonas( wentin and bad paid her 
my compliments; “\Heayen; help me! 2 wrondermswhad would. be 
troubled with children, Mr, Seedyi3: if it ae AowomAan; More 
respectable to be the mother ‘ofa family, she pays! dear ly’: for;it: (what 
with one thing and what with; another, , there's, always.some, worry 
about one’s children. Boys are: bad, enoagh; but daughters, |L do be- 
lieve, are worse.’ There's. N laney: ir’ thenes Very all with the dysterics ! 
and there’s nobody to help’ me ins the: MMO pseang! whats «the matter 
with the girl is more than I can. tell.” ug 8 anit (avs 5 

“T's the confined air,of the, place? ‘neds yf dart you think it 
would’ do*her good to let her|go,eut-ahil breathe,some pute air— on 
Liidgate Hill —or Blackfrian’s Bridge. — if itris,not too bleak. 2” 

“ Ah? Mr. Seedy, it’s-allvery,well.to talkvofther going dutifor pure 
air, #3 “you -call it; but d.donit likette let herigo| out-of mmyisight — 
that’s the truth, : “Hayao ¢ asit wad when)! was: algiris. but now, if 
you let them, leave yourside fornia: eereee ee ue snapped wp, and 
there’s no knowing what;bpee Awertt! Wellrhild,;? she- said, to 
her ee, ; diinendangeon; {how,do you 
HOW Port Wehat acitertrible to: do there has-been with Mrs. 
mats MMe Seedly.” Tatoxicatedagaiad » They say 
nes td out af the, prison, and that ghe is to be 
Bgnidstow To eMmometsgo tod at gol 0) 
‘look és : JT dbokiang st + Nanty ;-but/Nancy 
3 ‘ nested mes; ): Hi Ar lo 
& Sebo some. folks, perhaps, it’s 

Htherssit’swiohse (to He\ locked: out.-That’s 
ceiim, o Whats one sania mast; ds beobaber: man’s 
obit oF ayortis pitied “totonr & ote and ; 

Dot Sith; your eny ‘obit ations 5 
; ilding;and: Tam sure 
im teat Kitty 
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about it more than another) ' The: poor woman was not in our way at 
all, and she always made a point of: laying out'all the money she had 
to buy things with at: our place. —~ But, what's! the ‘matter with you 
now, child? Just now you were quite pale; and/now you are quite 
red‘ “And what makes the tears come to "your eyes ‘that! way ?' Sure 
you are ‘not erying -bevaush! Mrsi'Strongbolt islodked out!’ ‘It can’t 
concern you any Wilyv’' VRA ansiseyig 9 ite Bi Line 
— © Quite the: contrary,” ‘skid I, laying an émpliasis' on the word, 
which made*Naticy' smile 'throuvh ‘her tears at my meaning. “It’s not 
becausé ‘Brandy-faeced Kitty is loeked out 'that Miss Nancy laughs or 
criés, “But T’am gladto see'her cheerful any way;”’ said Ij “seeing 
that she «has ‘such’ good reason’ for it (here Nancy smiled again) in 
having sucli ‘att ¢xeellent mother” I added, to take ¢are of her.” 
Nancy said nothing to this, but began. to bustle’ about'in the little 
shop, ‘patting thiigs’in order, and humming’ a’ lively’ ‘air, which so 
stir'prised her mother; that she' took her éye off the eounter; and looked 
atherdatightey quiteamazed.” §6 4)! 6/64 o88 ohdow © 
“Well ~. Edeclare, Mr. Seedy}: you're quite a'conjperor! for since 
you came in, Naney has éhanged from dark to light, ‘as'one miay' say.” 
Nancy’ blusheddeeply ds I looked athe. ' She certainly was ex- 
ceeding ly: pretty! Ned; too, was ‘a very good-lhioking féllow; and I 
could not‘help thinking! that they would be very well matched.’ But I 
had ‘no thought” then® of its-ever® being brought about’; for Ned, 
dlthough “he was:down in ‘the ‘world just then} was of a good family, 
and, from what’ he ‘had'told me,’ it'was possible that hé might be a 
rich man after all. But Nancy ctited nothing about wealth ‘or rank. 
If there ever was a pure and disinterested ‘passion inthe world, it was 
hers for Ned. ‘She loved him asa poor prisoner, of whom the common 
talk-was that he'was'in for life';' and perhaps it was the pity that the 
sad condition ‘of a handsome young than inspired her with’ that led to 
lové, ‘for ‘they ‘say that one is akin ’to the other: — However, ‘F must 
not anticipate; 'iPis-best to tell all things‘in their order; but it is 
allowed ‘to! an’ ‘old® maw like thé to digress alittle: we'have’ Homeric 
authority for it; andas ‘Lohave said somewhere before, T was called 
the? Nestor of: the Fleet!'— However; te returit ‘to Nancy. 
OL was just beginiine to lbay something about her good looks, when 
sudderily our ¢ars were assailed with the most/ dreadful noise; that the 
like\of' it I never‘heat@ before. ‘There was shticking and sereaming, 
and’ presently & 'noisé°ofhaninfering ‘at ‘a'door which ‘caused the old 
lady to stop in her operations of weighing and sorting,’ and made 
_ poor Nancy change colour; for!she'puessed immediately what was the 
- Cause of jit, the strong-room' being! over against the shop ; and I my- 
self, although’. I kiéw tliat Nediwas oafe! off this tini¢; or thought so 
at least, was. a little troubled: atthe commotion!” However, T're- 
_ thained quietly in the shop, not wishing to appear too anxious in’ the 
" Matter; but Nancy’s mother being curious to know the reason of the 
_ outcry, I was obliged, out of :politeniess, to. offer-to ascertain the cause 
_ Of it. And cause enough theré was, as’ Ethought to\myself,' as I 
_ q@ulitted the shop; but when I was‘outf sight'I moved more’ slowly, 
| and, as I went up the hall, I called in at a friend's room’ to'light my 
_ Pipe ; and then I went out at the front entrance with the rest to see 
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what was the matter, and stood a little way off to watch. the issue of 
the affair, and wondering with thie others, of course, what, the reason 
of it could possibly be... yoy ype: Yo Be Ne Bcc 6 

Some said that the. pri om Be Shut, up there m cra tanine. mad, 
and there were murmurs,a ut the. om pa fad the crue Ity of con- 
fining him}; but I said, nothi g, bare v4 elf to myself, as the 
saying is, and looked.on sm¢ iy ane ek ti APPRPEANE. % wacon- 

G, 0 


cerned as possible.. Pr , urnk keys (came. from, the 
lobby — the same whe “had bye nso. zealous urning out, +} t} 1¢ sham 
Kitty, and he stood for See at the deoe aie ‘ om to. What was going 
forward within. He, was, a de ofr. man, wast] sia ey, ‘and cer- 
tainly if I ever saw surprise a steri = i j the, hum n counte- 
nance they were depicted on, his, aft got ehh Babe yocifer at- 
ing in the strong-room. . 

“Let me out!” cried. the’ voiee 5 ; “Ast ati u rascals — 
you villains — you scurvy set of j J iors. . ior peas : 

“Tt is Brandy-faced itty,” sai some iin “shut up an ti e strong- 
room, and the prisoner is hiding her !” v9 - 

“Brandy-faced Kitty!” repeated Ww ke dus, W its all in a 
maze, and his face of the hue, ofa ae tivaity. cP z are «Why — 
I turned Brandy-faced Kitty out of the ar Sten myself | How the 
devil — God forgive me for swearing hl Ay pet si there again?” 

«Let me out!” screamed Kitty 3—here’s. alt the, devils’ in —— 
(I can’t repeat the expression — it looks too, shouts op. paper) after 
me! and the pickled head is chasing 8.7 round and x roun the room. 
Let me out, I say, or I shall 89.2 ravin 

“ She is roaring drunk,” yet of th the, Pras a but What on 
earth is the matter. with her ? Sank doesn’t the prisoner speak ? 
There’s murder going on within as a ‘28 faere: are spikes. on the 
CE as KE nah do Lanck AQ tam 

By this time two of the ‘thee turn had come; 40 the ‘ador, and 
there was great consternation one ae for they had. all lent a 


hand in expelling Kitty,-as the topes rom. the ie and how 
she had got in again, and oda, e had mn there, sur- 
passed their comprehensign. B ,as Kady. wed, igh roar out the 
most horrid imprecations, swe: a ie eis if mi, and the pickled 
head had got hold of her, nds matte ‘ reall y, was ‘Becoming 
serious, although the crowd Jaugh gas ay og ht a rd fun,.it was 
necessary to do somet So. one ae nkeys. t i the key 


and unlocked the door, ut: in a ane ent, hg was anne d. by Kitty 
who flew on him like a tiger-cat,. and, afiking ‘he r maila ito his face, 
he roared out in his turn, -whilg the mob, '¢ roast  Foared with 
laughter, and the turnkey swore and st etn ed, ‘a there. was the 
devil’s own confusion as. the sayin: 

But this did not prevent, one of 9,0 icials, ‘who was cooler than 
the others, from tarnin the oe in, f oor, the : “moment, after 
r 









Kit ’s exit, to secure th is t 
a the matter .¥ se VV chab hie pris ay aah ris te 
im with you — . eee, UP 
this row for? — What lead ars f aye Ff 
~ «Gentleman !” exclaimed 5 RERSH BQ. gen dehian an ye 
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call him— unless the devil is a gentleman; but there I am in 
there’! “I myself—1 am indeed! Oh Lord! It’s all come of the 
pickled head and the breaking of my vow this morning! Lord have 
mercy upon mé !~. That’ ever I should sec myself in my own bonnet 
and ‘all!.my own ‘dentical self appearing to me out of the grave! and 
the pickled head! and ‘ali—oh Lord ! oh Lord!” 

_ What's the matter with the crazy old— woman? What do you 
mean by yourself, and a pickled head, and nonsense?” 

_ For the Lord’s sake give me something to drink, to restore me — 
if it’s only a thimbleful !— but’ —no, I won't take it: — I won’t :— 
no! — It’s ‘all ‘come fiom ‘that vile gin — Lord forgive me for calling 
it, Such'a namé! But Twon’t drink it — take her away —take her 
away —oh Lord ! oh Lord! T don’t know who I am—lI don’t indeed ! 
I'm dead and buried — and I’ve seen my own ghost! I shall die — 
I shall ‘dieé—there’s another one inside! it’s the devil—I know it is! 
with my poor husband's pickled head on the top of him, and my 
bonnet, atid allt’ Tes‘all over with me —I’m dead — I’m dead! and I 
can’t rest in my own grave!” 

6 What ghost are you talking about?” said the turnkey shaking 
her; “youre dead’ drink —that’s what you are—and you see 
double—that’s’ thé’ truth of it.” 

“ No, gentlemen” —said Kitty, suddenly assuming an air of sober 
seriousness ; — “I’m not drunk!— not a drop of liquor has passed my 
lips ‘this’ bléssed“day “But Pve ‘had a call !—T’ve seen a vision ! 
A ‘vision 1 ‘oh Lord! I've, séen myself! And there I am in that 
horrid place, this minute, with my own bonnet on! Do ye think I 
don’t know myself whén EF see myself? I’m a poor persecuted woman! 
Bat that my own ghost should hatint me! ‘The Lord be merciful to 
me! ‘T'll’never drink gin any more, — except it’s medicine, and the 
doctor gives it to me! Ohdear! oh dear! I’m a dead woman!” 

“Go in and-ask the gentleman what has happened,” said one of 

the turnkéys to the one who had thé charge of the room ; perhaps he 
can tell what the méaning of alf this jaw is?” 
The man fook the Ee ‘and ‘turning it with ‘a reluctant hand, — for 
some. misgivings seize ‘him, entered the room. He returned as 
pale’ as! the ghost, that opened Priam's ‘curfains “at, night — and an- 
nounced that no prisoner was there? 2" 8 00 0 

“ut aving, Kitty” seated on ” thé” stoties ‘in ‘the? yiird, ‘the other two 
into the room, and earched every corner. - They’even lifted 
extinguisher that’ was On ‘thie 'tablé. to’‘Mmaké sré that the 


Vv 


up, a 


; } 
pris ner wasn’t under “it, "aS it was reported “afterwards in the 
bal ing bl io priser Wis be nds 
~ They tried every bar at every Window ; But evéry one was fixed 
and. secure. They fetched a swéép from a neighbouritig court to go 
u ‘the ektinisy, bi th t pice f exit waS té0 Strongly guarded by 

ck irén bats to alfow of esdapé’ that way.’ All that they could 

ascertain ,was, that,the prisoner had prt oe ut How, was a mystery. 
_ * In the meanfime’ th warde ‘ wh ad béen made acquainted with 
_ the circumstance, joined hintise ft the group, the crowd making way 
for him with respectful deference, but expressing by their looks their 
"high éatisfaction at the return of “non inventus” by his officers ; and 
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that experienced and sagacious personage immediately entered into an 
examination on the spot of all the matters relating to the mysterious 
evasion. 

From the evidence of Kitty it appeared, that while she was 
engaged in the velatyon at sa cant omestie occurrence, a somethin 
eikeiy pounced tod re her up by the hair of her ak 
as she averred, to the geiling,, ‘ee p tieaing round and round in a 
most extraordinary manner. And’ én, she said, she saw herself— 
her own self —and that was what she couldn’t make out — squatting 
in a most unseemly posture before her ;—and then the thing with a 
most horrible scream vanished in a cloud of smoke and fire, tumbling 
her over, as‘ she déélared;'she did not kirow how ; and how long she 
remained’ it’ that state she eould not! tell, but “all that'shd saw after- 
wards Was thé precious’ pickled head of her dear deceased: husband, — 
and this*was thé °vérsat'y' of his' death; daricing about the room ! — 
and so‘she' wetit Off ina faint [“and that was all'she knew about it. 
' © Abd whowas it that’ prétended 'to tirn out this woman from the 
prison ? Wuked' the warden) With an angtyiaim iodo 6 yl 

The ‘thrée’ turiikeys ‘all “protested with one voice! that they had 
actuiilly’ and positively’ tuined” Kitty’ out'from the) prikon, and they 
couldn't bé? mistaken, ‘for' she was tod well known: forithem to be 
deceived’; ‘and this ‘was corroborated by many’ present, Who had wit- 
nessed the expulsion. | 

« But how did’ she get‘in! again?! That!’ wag’ the question.” The 
wardéh thought that he saw throuvl the trick, but he said nothing, only 
he’ desired ‘the door of the'strong room t6'be' looked, and’thekey to be 
delivered to him; which was die.’ He. 'then' directed. Kitty: to be 
condtictedté"his ‘private ‘root, where ‘he! extracted from her inco- 
herent story sufficient to satisfy hit ‘that ‘his’ prisoner had escaped in 
the dis#uise Of char-woman.’ ‘But’ suspecting that ‘she knew more 
oan “matter ‘than she' would confess) ‘he told one of ‘his officers, 
and as’ it ‘happened; his drder'was ‘given to “larking Joe,” to take 
Kitty before’ the’ sitting ‘Aldériianh, to try the effect of magisterial 
aes 7 hér's’ ani’ Grde¥ which’ was eatried into effect immediately; 


atid’ then took place’ a scene Which will be related in’ another chapter. 
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As the feasibility, of, transacting commercial, and other industrial 
operations by the;means of a currency,composed entirely of a symbolic 
paper: money, azmay, now, be-considered;ags proved, because it was done 
fot a series; of years, from 1797, to1816,, and,..at, intervals, to 1825, 
the; ground isi eleared for,showing, that Raihway,Companies, and other 
such assoeiations;;| may. carry their,intentions into effect in a like 
manner, by a general system.of agreement.and cambination. 
oiBut it wilk be useful,, in, the;development ofthe, plan, to bear in 
mind) thatthe, plan which we,are; about,.to. suggest is in fact in 
operation inthis eountry;.in a,manner which fully and completely de- 
eseten the facility, ofits, application..in. the. way to which we 
refer. 

a We allude.to the; system,of Exchequer, Bills issued by the Govern- 
ment, \i About: thirty, millions.of; these, bills are issued by the govern- 
ahentevery year ;(and,it,may be, set, down. that about this amount is 
constantly: in, a)certain, state, of circulation, 

-oo Now: these: Exchequer, Bills,.as every, body, knows, perform, though 
inadequately, the functions of money. .;.. 

«okheo Government,” in, its. corporate character, issues these bills 
forthe purposeiof enabling, it to pay salaries and the general expenses 
ofthe government, and they;purpert, by the writing impressed on 
them,' that {the govermment will pay.,them off-at.a certain specified 
time,’ It, is, not, said,that.the.goyernment will pay them off in money; 
but; tliat they are.to be.paid off in “money”.is, of course, understood : 
but what sort of money? certainly not in gold money ; there is not a 
word said about that; but in.some sort of money not expressed, and 
which, in fact, is meant to be, and actually is, symbolic paper money ; 
for it is very clear that-if the. holders had the right to demand gold 
money, and that the government were bound to furnish it, that the 
government would be reduced to.a state of bankruptcy, inasmuch as 
the quantity of gold sufficient to discharge the obligation does not 
exist in the country, or does not exist availably for such a purpose. 
But, in point of fact, no one who takes an Exchequer Bill, either in 
discharge of a debt, or in payment of the purchase of an estate, ever 
thinks of its representing gold ; — he receives it as a symbolic repre- 
_ sentative of value, which he knows he can pay away in discharge of 

‘his own debts, or in the purchase of another estate for himself, and, 
_ agit is eompellably receivable by the government in payment of taxes, 
_ it-always maintains its symbolic value; and sometimes something 
"more ; for as it is a sort of money that bears interest, it increases in 
‘ pPP4 
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value every day in the owner’s hands, because it is compellably 
receivable again by the government for the amount which it bears 
plus the accumulation of the interest which has accrued. 

Now the distinctive character of these Exchequer Bills, it will be 
observed, is this — that it is a sort of money in the shape of a receipt 
for value received, which the; issuer binds himself to receive again ; 
and is based, not on gold, nor on any metal, but on credit. It is based 
on the credit of the government to raise money by taxes; the pieces 
of paper which form it, are of no more value than any other pieces of 
spoiled paper of the same size; it is based not on gold, as we have 
said, nor on any other metal. 

But more than this, it is not based on any species of property 
whatsoever; except the abstraction of the realisation of part of the 
national property in the shape of taxes; it is based solely on credit. 
And with respect to this credit, it must not be forgotten, that of all 
credits, that which is called national credit is the least to be depended 
on, as witness the sums of money which have been lent to the various 
South American States, and, notably, to the United States of America, 
by which States the debts so contracted have been either declared too 
large for their governments to discharge, or have been altogether re- 
pudiated. 

To pursue this part of the subject a little further : — 

If the sums lent to the American States had been lent on the 
security of land, or of houses, or of property of any sort, the lenders 
might have been able to obtain from their borrowers, if not the whole, 
at least some part of their claim; but their money having been ad- 
vanced on the “abstraction” of national credit, when they fall back 
on that national credit they find only an abstraction —a nonentity, a 
delusion, a thing aerial and unsubstantial. 

But the national credit of Great Britain is of the same sort as all 
other national credit; that is to say, it is an abstraction, and it is on 
the faith of this abstraction alone that the Exchequer Bills issued by 
the government are received and pass current as representatives of a 
certain ideal‘value. These Exchequer Bills then may be considered 
as examples of symbolic money. 

It will doubtless occur to the reader, that this especial sort of 
money —the Exchequer Bill—is not fitted to perform the offices of 
money as common and popular currency, for it is issued only in large 
amounts, and the wants of the people require a more convenient sort 
of money, consisting of pounds, shillings, and pence ;—and such is the 
fact. These Exchequer Bills are not fitted for the office of the money 
required in the ordinary transactions of buying and selling, and they 
do not perform that office. 

-But they perform the same sort of office in transactions requiring 
the payment of thousands or hundreds of pounds, which pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence do in the facilitating of small exchanges. And it 1s 
not so much on their character as money that we are at present de- 
sirous of fixing attention, as on thein.gymbolic character as paper for 
mee amounts, which are created bpihe government out of nothing, 

are issued and received in a contiigual circle without the interven- 
tion of any metal whatsoever. ~ oq oc. 3 
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We have said that these Exchequer Bills; which the government 
passes away as money or as money's worth,/are created out of NOTHING ; 
and we think, from the description: which! we have. given of them, 
that it is plain that they aré so:created, for mational:eredit, it must be 
granted, is not; property. . Now the: plar which !we suggest for the 
carrying out of the railways projected, is: by'theveréatiom of a certain 
sort of Exchequer Bills which:shall be “based/on something; not on 
credit, national.or individual, but on) boné\fide-property,' substantial 
“orw and mortar, land, houses, and other: things intrinsically va- 
mable. 33.2 | 2 908A Of) 

It has been shown already, that a government, to wit: our own, 
can issue its Exchequer Bills based on ‘nothing but credit, receiving 
them back in payment of) the ealls: levied: on' the: nation under the 
name of “ taxes.” What is there. to prevént)an association of indi- 
viduals from*issuing their Exchequer Bills, receiving them back in 
payment of the contributions ' which!:they have to levy on their 
proprietors under the name: of “calls ?” 

The government’ pays its current. expensesy or part of its current 
expenses, which is enough for our argument, by:means of its Ex- 
chequer Bills, which are ‘receivable again: im payment of taxes: the 
railway governments in the same way, may issue their Exchequer 
bills in payment: of their expenses, which are receivable again in 
payment of “ calls.” ‘Where’ is«the diffieulty)in the one case more 
than in the other? | 1 

In what consists the essence of the value of the government 
Exchequer bill? In its being receivable by its issuers for the money 
which its holder has to pay.. 

In like manner, the Railway Exchequer Bill’ would have its value 
fixed, by being receivable by the railway government.as money to 
be paid for calls or other debts. : 

But the Railway Exchequer Bill would, in truth, be a bill of much 
greater value than any mere government bill could possibly be ; for 
the Railway Bill would. represent property; but the government 
bill represents, and can represent, only: credit. 

_ Ifthe lenders of the money to the. American States had advanced 
it in return for bills representingso many divisional parts or shares 
in‘an American railway, they’ would new be able to realise from such 
property the money which they had lent; and such bills of American 
railways, so representing bona fide property, would have passed from 
hand to hand as representatives of actual value. . And the argument 
holds good with the national credit of one country aswell as of 
another. For although the faith and honour. of this country stands 
unimpeachable for the fidelity with which it has fulfilled its engage- 
ments of money borrowed, yet the highest degree of such faith and 


- honour in no way affects the argument of the superiority of the 


security of substantial property over the: fiction ” credit. 


4 . The Railway Exchequer bills, therefore, to which we refer, would 
_ be better money than the exchequer ‘bills of a government, because 
- they. would represent value which government bills do not.._ 
_.. And in the same way. that: the inferior government -bill circulates 
‘from the government to the people, and from the people to the 
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government, so would the Railway Bill circulate from their govern. 
ments to the people and from:the people to their governments ; for no 
one would refuse to take, as money, the paper which he knew was 
based on and really represented, actual property, into which it could 
be easily converted. | 

It is to be borne in mind that the Railway Exchequer bills here 
contemplated; are not paid away for foreign produce, but for pro- 
perties existing within the country, and, more than for anything else, 
for labour; and even if it should be ‘considered necessary to have in 
use some of the common money of the country, it does not damage 
our argument in favour of the Railway Exchequer Bill, because it js 
not necessary that all the pecuniary transactions of the railway com- 
panies should be condueted in-this new: sort of money. If the plan 
here suggested should serve only in aid of the Railway enterprises, it 
would be a vast assistance to them; and it is no valid objection to 
the plan to say that it cannot be adapted in ¢oto, to the superseding of 
all of the present sort of money; if it cannot be adopted in toto it 
can in partibus ; and that would be sufficient to enable a great many 
railways-to be formed, which without- this expedient, could not be 
formed for a great many years. 

It is to be observed‘also, that such Railway Exchequer Bills would 
be representatives not merely of a determinate value or share in the 
“property of lands, houses, &c., but that they would be the representa- 
tive of a continually increasing value from the profits-of the railway, 
resembling in this the attractive character of the Government Ex- 
chequer Bill which bears interest.. The Railway Exchequer bill may 
be made, in the same way, to have the property of a like cumulative 
value. : : 2 

And with respect to the mode of carrying out this plan, although 
it is not necessary to go into all'the details of a-system the working of 
which will be obvious to those accustomed to consider such matters, 
it may briefly be suggested, that a railway company has it in its 
power to divide the amount of its shares into as many receipts as it 
may consider serviceable for its views ;—that is to say, a:share of one 
hundred: pounds may be divided into a hundred receipts, or into a 
larger number, which would possibly be desirable. These receipts 
by a system of mutual agreement between all the projected railway 
companies, to which those finished might, advantageously to them- 
selves, be added; would be receivable, those of each company by all 
the rest, to an amount-to be fixed by common consent, and exchange- 
able at a central Bank in London or elsewhere, which would exercise 
functions analogous to’ those in operation at the Bankers’ clearing- 
house in’'Lombard Street.- | 

“Thus the railway companies would establish a currency for them- 

selves; with which they could pay all that they had to pay, and which 
they would -recéive in payment of debts due to themselves, similar, 





though far’ ior to the system of Exchequer Bills. Their receipts 
might in truth be emphatically called.“ Exchequer Bills for the mil- 
lion ;” and ssing this oc pate ‘advantage over ‘ government 
Exchequer Bills, that they would be based on real and substantial 


property; whereas the government bills are based on a system of 
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eredit, which a foreign war, or internal commotion, and a thousand 
other accidents, might either totally destroy or seriously damage the 
value of. | 

We will stop here for a moment to consider an objection which, as 
it has been made before, may be made again, with respect to the right 
of individuals to create money in the way which is suggested ; or, 
supposing |that they have a right, to the expediency of permitting 
them to exercise it, 

The consideration of this point‘in all its bearings would lead to a 
longer discussion than the limits of such a paper as the present would 
allow ; but there is a brief argument which may be urged in reply, 
and which by most persons may be considered satisfactory. 

What inherent right has a government, it may be said, to interfere 
with the mode in which a nation may think fit. to conduct its mer- 
cantile and industrial pecuniary transactions ? Admitting, of course, 
the full right of the community to provide against fraud, and against 
individual occupations being pursued to the public detriment, by 
what right inherent or politic does a government claim the privilege 
of preventing the community from fashioning for themselves a circu- 
lating medium for the facilitating of their mutual exchanges? Why 
should the community submit to the arbitrary enactment of a govern- 
ment which says that a railway proprietor shall not employ the 
labourer who with his shovel over his shoulder is solicitous for em- 
ployment, unless the railway employer can procure gold or silver 
money wherewith to pay the labourer his hire ? 

What is money wanted for? To represent a value interchanged. 
The labourer changes his labour for part of the railway proprietor’s 
land, the value of which is represented by the railway receipt. Sup- 
pose his wage was paid by\a bit of gold, what could the gold do 
more than buy a piece of land, or any other thing that he wanted ? 

. The gold is only. wanted as a medium of exchange ; if a piece of 
paper will do as well, why stop industrial operations because gold can- 
not be obtained in a sufficient quantity for the carrying on of these 
in addition to other industrial operations already in progress? 

And in speaking ofa piece of paper, it may be well that the argu- 
ment against paper should be, iz lmine, forestalled, in respect to a 
piece of paper being “worthless:” so it is- worthless, gua piece of 
paper ; but it is not worthless as the acknowledgement and representa- 
tive of a value known, positive and substantial. A government piece 
of paper is truly a worthless piece of,paper ; and yet such a piece of 
paper can serve the purposes of money, although based on nothing — 

for credit, gua credit, is nothing. 

But if such credit-paper may be made to serve the purposes of 
money; @ fortiori property-paper may be made to serve the same pur- 
_ pose ; for the proper object of money, as currency, is to represent the 
value of something else, of which it is the sign or the symbol ; and if 
_ that.sign or symbol can be offered:in the shape of a railway receipt 
_ Yepresenting real property, it cannot, be a worse.“ money ” than a sign 
_ ®rsymbol representing credit ome teas contrary, it would be a 
| _ much: better sort. of money ;<mere) intelligible ;, and, as such, would 
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readily pass from hand to hand, and would form a sound, safe, most 
effective, and, pro tanto, national currency. 

And with respect to its character, as compared with the paper mo- 
ney of the Bank of England, this may be said of it; that it is a bet- 
ter, more secure, and superior paper currency, as far as it goes, than 
the paper of the Bank of England ; and for this reason, that it would 
be based really and truly on property, which the paper of the Bank 
of England is not, or at least only in part: for of the paper of the 
Bank of England, only a portion of it represents property; the rest 
represents nothing —except credit. It may be allowed that the 
notes issued for the gold bullion which it holds in its cellars is repre- 
sentative of property; for gold, as a commodity, is property ; and it 
may be conceded, that the notes which it issues in the discounting of 
bills for merchants and traders are also based on property, as it may 
be presumed that the parties whose bills the Bank discounts are worth 
property available for the payment of so much money as their bills 
are drawn for. But what can be said of the eleven millions of debt, 
in representation of which the Bank is allowed by law to issue an 
equal quantity of notes? What can these notes be said to be based 
on? A debt! An odd sort of property on which to base paper mo- 
ney! What can such notes be said to represent? A debt: this isa 
droll sort of value to be represented, and especially such a sort of 
debt. 

The government owes eleven millions of money to the Bank ; — 
what is that body or thing called a government ? It cannot be said 
to consist of particular individuals, because the individuals composing 
the government change every day ; it must mean the governing power, 
sometimes represented by these men, sometimes by those. And what 
does the governing power mean? It can mean nothing but the dele- 
gated sovereignty of the nation. But what is the meaning of all this 
as security for money lent? It is an abstraction; and every body 
knows that if the Bank had to enforce payment of the debt due to it 
from the “ Government,” it would have to depend on an abstraction, 
or nothing ; for where is the “ property” which is to be made avail- 
able for the payment of the debt? It. exists, to be sure, in the 
pockets of the nation ; but how is it to be got at — except by the ma- 
chinery of taxation. But property so to be got at, is a very different 
thing from the land, and bridges, &c., which form railway property. 
In the latter case there is something visible, substantial, something to 
be got at ;: but in the other case, it is a something which may or may 
not, be got. at, according to circumstances. So far, therefore, and in 
this particular instance at least, the railway security for eleven mil- 
ns notes would be much better than the security of a debt — 
which is no more than an abstraction. . 

. ‘Now-eleven millions of money is a large proportion of the twenty- 
two millions of the circulation of the Bank of England; and yet the 
public is content to receive these notes, based on nothing, as the re- 
presentative of positive value: much more willingly, therefore, would 
the: public receive eleven millions of notes based on the solid security 
of railway property.» : 

Bat again, it may be said, why not let the Bank supply the addi- 
















































CURRENCY AND RAILWAYS, O41 
tional quantity of money — or of symbols — wanted for the additional 
operations of industry now in course of development, or ready to be 
developed ? 
The reply to this is, that the Bank of England is restricted in its 
issues; and in this way:— By the Currency Bill of 1819, comple- 
mented in.1844, the Bank is bound by law to pay its notes in gold at 
acertain price ; that is to say, at the price of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce ; 
and although gold, as a commodity, may be worth more than 3/. 17s. 
105d. per ounce, the Bank is obliged to pay its notes at that rate. 
But that arbitrary rule of price is a particular point which we shall 
take occasion to speak of another time; it does not enter into our 
present plan of argument. 
The Bank of England then, being so restricted, cannot issue more 
than a certain quantity of notes, even if the law allowed it, because 
it is obliged to adapt its issues to the amount of gold which it can 
readily obtain. So that, although the country may require more mo- 
ney to carry on its industrial operations than is extant, as in the pre- 
sent flagrant case of railways, it cannot have it; because, as the 
Bank of England alone, with the now unimportant exceptions of the 
country banks, is allowed to furnish the currency, the'currency, or 
current money of the country, can be no more than the quantity of 
gold procurable can allow the Bank to furnish. 
So that, although railways may be admirable undertakings to 
engage in, alike profitable to individuals and beneficial to the com- 
munity at large, these industrial operations evolving value from 
otherwise valueless labour, are obliged to be abandoned or indefinitely 
postponed, because there is “no money” to carry them on! — “ No 
money” meaning, when interpreted, no gold to form the “ money” 
_ which is wanted for facilitating the necessary exchanges between man 
and man. And let it be observed, that the money wanted, is not wanted 
to pay to foreign nations for their foreign productions; it is not 
wanted for effecting exchanges between nation and nation, but for 
performing that office between individual and individual within the 
same kingdom: but, by a strange law, it is enacted, that nothing but 
gold shall be the medium of such exchanges; at least so far as the 
great money-mint, the Bank of England, is concerned; and that by 
a gold money alone shall railways, and all other public or private un- 
dertakings, be effected. 
But as there is not, and never can be, enough of gold money to 
serve for the-currency of this country, — seeing that the quantity of 
the metal gold is restricted, and the powers of the production of the 
country are unrestricted, — the only remedy is for the people to con- 
trive a sort of money for themselves. 
_ Now the proposed system of a railway currency, which would 

quickly become a national currency, is suggested to meet the difficulty 
stated. The government will not interfere to contrive money for the 
people to make their railways with; let the people make the money for 
themselves. Nor let it be said that those persons interested in the 
formation of railways are a small or insignificant part of the com- 
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' Munity: they are, on the contrary, a most numerous and most in- 
’ flyential part of the community, confining ourselves to those only 
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who are interested in railways as proprietors: but taking into account 
the landowners, the manufacturers, the merchants and shopkeepers, 
and the labouring classes, who are indirectly concerned in the ad- 
vantages which carriage by railways affords, the whole nation be- 
comes comprehended as its promoters; and it is not on individuals, 
but on the entire population of the country, that-railway enterprises 
depend for their support. 

Such a comprehensive plan, therefore, as is here suggested, would 
engage the hearty co-operation of all classes in Great Britain; who 
would be eager to assist its development, and interested in it success. 
With respect to the machinery of its working, that could be easily 
organised, as the materials for its supervisors and agents. already 
exist in companies projected, like a net-work, over the whole face of 
the three kingdoms,—extending even to the colonies and dependencies 
of Great Britain, whose affiliation and co-operation in the scheme 
would be facile in execution, and might be made available in a most 
important manner to the general establishment and ‘success of the 
system. But the consideration of that branch‘of the subject is pur- 
posely avoided, in order that the simplicity of the “working” may 
not. be encumbered by an extension which is not necessary for the 
development of the primitive plan. 

To conclude, the plan of a combined railway system of mutual 
currency by means of receipts, is based on the following consi- 
derations :— . ea 

Ist. On’ the wants of the ‘community, which requires additional 
currency, of some sort to carry on its additional industrial operations. 

2nd. On the benefits to be derived, individually and nationally, from 
Railways. , 

8rd. On the positive and real security of such receipts. 

4th. On the feasibility ofa currency of railway receipts, re- 
ceivable for calls and other payments, as Government Exchequer 
Bills are receivable for taxes and other debts; ‘the Railway Ex- 
chequer Bills being based on property, which is a valid security: 
whereas the government bills are* based on credit, which is a non- 
entity and a fiction: , PU, SoS Jey st 

And, lastly, if such government bills are good, such railway bills 
would be better, fice 4) ibe srt | 
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THE THREE LETTERS. 
LETTER I. 


‘Brown, the post is late this morning.’’ 

“Yes, Sir,” replied the Butler, with a glance at the clock, which 
told that five minutes had already passed beyond the usual hour for 
its-arrival. 

“Inquire if the post has not yet come,” continued his master. 
His man vanished, and General Grey proceeded with his writing for 
amoment; then, throwing down the pen, he rose hastily, saying half 
aloud, —‘ What makes me so nervous about the post to-day ? 

The servant. returned, and placing the letters before him, left the 
room, ‘Can my dream have any foundation?” he muttered, as he 
hastily turned them over. ‘“ It has!” he exclaimed, as a well-known 
seal attracted his eye. He looked at the writing — it was evidently 
written by one in haste, and with a trembling hand ; and the brave 
soldier shook as he raised it, and his cheeks became pale before he 
had the courage to break the seal—twelve years had passed since he 
had seen that writing and that seal. Yet he remembered them both 
too well to doubt for a moment. It was opened, and before him, — 
and agitation almost overcame him as he read — 

* 1 am dying—I am alone —I have no friend to whom I can apply 
but yourself. Come to me. I would leave my orphan boy in your 
gare. ‘Will you, oh, Richard! will you take him? Haste, or you 
will be too late.” 

It was almost illegible; but the signature was plainer than any 
other part; and he gazed on the single word, “ Alice,” till the letter 
swam before his eyes. Resting his head on his hand, he endeavoured 
to subdue his emotion — once or twice he paced the room hurriedly, 
then rang the bell. 

“ My travelling carriage immediately,” he said. 

‘Yes, Sir,” answered the obedient but wondering servant. 

In half an hour General Grey was whirling as fast as four horses 
eould carry him along the road to C ——. 

“Fortunately he met with no delay, for fresh horses were ready at 
every stage. “ Drive faster,” he said, as towards evening the panting 
animals. paused for a moment ascending a steep hill. “ Where is 
Harcourt Castle ?” hé continued, to the postilion. ‘“ You will see it, 
Sir, directly, from the top.of this hill,” answered the man; “ but the 
castle is empty,” he continued, “ever since Sir Frederick’s death, and 
my lady is living at the steward’s house in the park: she is very ill, 
_ Sir, very ill. I believe she can see no one.” 

- Drive on, will you?” thundered the traveller; and in a few minutes 
he had passed the empty lodge. : 
Stopping the carriage at a distance from the cottage, lest the noise 
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should disturb the sufferer, he walked rapidly on. At the door he 
was met by the doctor, who, bowing repeatedly, and assuring him of 
his delight at his arrival, in reply to Grey’s trembling inquiry re- 
specting her, continued, “ Yes, Sir, Lady Harcourt is still alive. — May 
I presume so far as to inquire —’ —“ General Grey ?” —“ Ah! so J 
imagined,—her Ladyship has been extremely anxious for your arrival. 
Shall I announce your approach, Sir ?”——“ No, Sir.”—“ You can do 
no harm, I assure you —it is perfectly wonderful she has lasted so 
long. Indeed, I gave her up some twenty-four hours ago,— quite — 
perfectly wonderful — very strong constitution, Sir. I understand 
she was in a precarious state before Sir Frederick’s death —a sad 
thing, that, Sir, very sad —but I was not called in till lately. London 
physicians beyond her Ladyship now —the property is all sold — 
horses, furniture, carriages—all gone. Sir Frederick was deeply 
involved, But I beg pardon, Sir, probably you are aware of the 
circumstances. Might I presume so far as to inquire, are you related 
to her Ladyship ?— her brother ?” ; 

Grey, before, had been unable to stop the flow of words which were 
poured with such rapidity upon his unwilling ear ; but now the doctor 
actually quailed under the glance of his dark eye; and, without deign- 
ing any reply, he hastily entered the house. 

“Oh, Captain Grey!” exclaimed a maid-servant he encountered on 
the stairs. “Oh, Sir, I beg your pardon, General Grey; but how 
glad I am you are come! — My poor lady will rest satisfied now.” 

“ What! is it you, Smith?” he said; “ will she see me at once?” 

*‘ ] will just ask her first, if you please, Sir,” replied the woman. — 
“ Come in, Sir,” she said, softly, re-opening the door — and General 
Grey entered the chamber of death. “She is scarcely sensible, Sir,” 
whispered Smith, “ pray Heaven you are not too late ;” and, approach- 
ing the bed, she bathed the sufferer’s forehead and lips with some 
sal-volatile. ‘“ Will you speak to her, Sir, for maybe she is only in a 
doze; she has been this way many times since yesterday.” 

She was unheard: his eyes were fixed on the still beautiful face 
before him —his thoughts had flown back to the time when he had 
last seen her, thirteen years ago; and then she was, as he fondly be- 
lieved, all his own. He started as Smith repeated her words. He 
touched her hand. “ Lady Harcourt,” he said,— she moved not. 
Bending down’a little, he called her “ Alice.” The word seemed to 
rouse her, and, in a faint yoice, she said, “ Smith, has he arrived? I 
thought I heard him speak.” Her maid gave her some reviving drops, 
and in a few moments she opened her eyes. The sight of him stand- 
ing beside her sent a flush of crimson to her forehead, and then her 
face became even paler than before. ‘Give me those things,” she 
said, after a pause; and Smith, placing two small packets beside her, 
and whispering to him she was within call, if wanted, left the room. 
Lady Harcourt turned her head slightly, and tried to speak, but words 
failed her, and she lay p motionless before him. * Alice,” he 
said, in a low voice, chafing her cold hand in his own burning one. 





The thin fingers clasped his, and the large tears rolled from under her 
long dark lashes over her pale face. At last she made an effort. 
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‘“* How good to come,” she said; “ my boy is friendless and a beggar. 
Richard, may I leave him with you, and die in peace ?” * 

** Alice, you may depend upon me,” he answered in a stifled voice. 

“I had put this up for you in case you were too late, Richard ; but 
now open it, and take out the letters; read them, and let me hear you 
forgive me.” ; 

He obeyed her,—he saw his own writing, —letters he must have 
written long —long ago, — but as he read, his brow became scarlet. 
‘“¢ Alice,” he said, “I never wrote these!” 

“T know it, Richard, I know it now. I have known it long, bug 
when I married, I believed you had.” 

** And who,” he exclaimed in agony, “ who wrote these vile for- 
geries? who—” 

She placed her hand upon his lips. ‘ Hush!” she said, “speak 
not of the dead. I was not so much to blame as you must have 
thought. Richard, do you forgive me?” 

He hid his face, and she, gaining strength as she proceeded, 
“ Richard, will you love my boy?” she said. “1 was a broken-hearted 
woman. I have never been a fond mother to him. His temper is 
violent, sometimes. Will you bear with him for my sake, Richard ? 
Will you make up to him for my neglect? I have never loved him 
as IT ought.” 

** Alice, my own Alice, bless you,—he will be all Ihave to love, and 
he shall be as my own to me.” 

Gently she raised his hand, and pressed it to her lips. “Say so 
again,” she said; “let me hear you promise me once more.” 

“ Alice, I swear to you from this hour, he is my own; he will have 
my all at my death; I will bear with him, watch over him, love him, 
now and always. Are you satisfied, are you happy now, Alice?” he 
said, bending over her. 

She raised her tearful eyes to his, and blessed him in a low sweet 
voice. “I feel stronger now,” she said in a linte; “see! this is for 
Grahame — for my boy.” She pointed to one of the packets her maid 
had brought: “I have nothing to leave, Richard ; they sold all — 
every thing. All I have of value is this,” she added, touching the one 


from which she had taken the letters. “It is for you; I was wrong ~ 


to‘keep them,” she said, and her cheek flushed ; “ but I never looked 
at them, Richard, until after that dreadful news from Paris. There 
was no duel,” she said, lowering her-voice and shuddering; “it was 
by his own hand,” 

Again there was a pause. He knelt down and whispered something. 
“Oh Richard! no! I have but a few hours more to live! Do not 
disturb me with thoughts of happiness on earth.” 

She closed her eyes for some moments, then, clasping her hands, 
she said, “ Richard, make him read out of that book;” and again 
_ pointed to the packet beside her ; “make him read some daily to you, 
_ will you?” Ry 
“JT will, Alice ; ask me anything, —tell me any thing; 1. will 
Yefuse you nothing.” hook 
Thank you, thank you, read it yourself, Richard; and you will 
_ find the comfort it has been to me since I read it regularly. They 
DECEMBER, 1845.—-NO VI. VOL, IV. QQ 
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call you proud and stern,” she said, “and it has gone to my heart 
whenever it has been said; for I knew, Richard, you were not once, 
and that Jhad made you so. You forgive me now.. And Richard, 
dear Richard,” she said imploringly, “ read that book, and you will be 
humble and gentle as you once were; and we shall meet again, and 
be happy,” she whispered, looking upwards. 

The stern soldier hid his face beside her, and sobbed bitterly. Alice 
tried to compose him, but she had exerted herself too much, and was 
now exhausted. She placed her thin hand upon his head: “ Richard, 
formy sake be calm now. Let me see my boy,” she added, faintly. 

- He rose from beside the bed, but as he turned to call the child, he 
saw. a change come over her face. Gently passing his arm round her 
as she gasped for breath, he raised her head, and putting back the 
long fair hair, he gazed on the beautiful face as it once more rested 
on his bosom, A smile was on her lips, Once more he bent down 
and pressed his own to hers. — She felt it not. The smile remained, 
and he almost thought she slept ; but a secret dread thrilled through 
him as he gazed, and he dared not move. 

Hearing no sound, Smith at last returned, One glance showed her 
that all was over; and gently releasing her from his almost un- 
conscious grasp, she placed her on her pillow, and closed her eyes. 
Then the faithful servant led him unresisting from the room, and left 
him alone with the orphan boy. The child’s voice aroused him, and 
taking him in his arms, he raised the dark curls which covered the 
boy’s forehead, and gazed on his features. Grahame, half frightened 
at his long steady gaze, looked up inquiringly, and smiled. It was 
his mother’s smile, and the strong man buried his face in his hands 
and wept unrestrainedly. 

Six years passed away, and Grahame Harcourt was in his six- 
teenth year. Well had General Grey kept his vow: his every wish, 
his every thought, related to the orphan boy; and well did Grahame 
repay his love for him. “May I call you Uncle?” he said, soon 
after arriving at Oulton Manor. MHastily passing his hand across 
his brow, he answered, “No, my child, not uncle, any thing but that;” 
and the boy pondered long how he should address the kindest friend 
he had ever possessed, He could not call him father; he could 
scarcely say the word without a shudder ; for his recollections of his 


. parent were only of a violent overbearing man, before whom he had 


often seen his mother tremble. ‘‘I must only call him General,” 
thought the boy, “and I may say My dear General, as often as I like, 
for I am sure he will not be with me; he likes me to love him, 
and he often tells me to smile. Papa never did that; he used to be 
angry if I asked him to let me ride his horse ; and once I remember 
he threw me back when I tried to kiss him, and I fell on the marble 
floor; but he did not mean to hurt me, perhaps, only I saw him strike 
dear mamma once.” 

A half-suppressed groan from his guardian arrested Grahame’s 
thoughts, which had Ree eproneed ‘rather louder than he perhaps was 
aware of, and turning round, he playfully threw his arms round his uncle 
saying, “I am going tocall you My dear General,—may I?” “Yes, my 
boy,” he replied, slowly stroking his.dark locks; and Grahame stood 
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by him, wondering what could make his kind face look always so 
grave and sad. Rousing himself, the General told him of the arrival 
of a beautiful pony, and when the delighted boy laughed in glee, the 
likeness to his mother — the likeness of what she was when Grey had 
first known her—was so strong, that he was nearly overcome. “ How 
soon a child forgets his grief!” he said, as he saw Grahame a few 
moments after trying his new pony along the avenue. “% He 
mourned for her bitterly at first, and now he is all life and hap- 
piness! How like he is! only his hair is darker; but his smile ! — 
it is her own —her very own!” 

Grahame had been with him about a year, when General Grey lost 
his only brother. Edward Grey was a clergyman: he had married 
very imprudently, and though General Grey had opposed it vehe- 
mently at first, from the time it was, contrary to his advice, finally 
arranged, nothing could exceed his kindness to them. On his sud- 
den death Mrs. Grey found herself and child totally unprovided 
for, and General Grey received and welcomed them to Oulton, 
telling the poor widow to consider it as her house during his life- 
time; and soon he began to find she was not only an engaging 
companion, but a valuable assistant to him in his care of Grahame 
Harcourt. Katherine Grey was a plain child, naturally timid, and 
her uncle’s manner was at times stern and cold; and though when- 
ever he felt he had given way, he would endeavour to check him- 
self, still Katherine grew up with a feeling of dread mingled with 
her gratitude for his general kindness to herself and mother. Gra- 
hame and she were always together; though scarcely a year her 
senior, he considered himself her protector in all their childish alarms, 
and as they grew older, Mrs, Grey would sometimes fancy that Gra- 
hame Harcourt’s being General Grey’s heir, (of which fact he had in- 
formed her before her arrival,) would not eventually turn to her 
daughter’s disadvantage. 

Occasionally the son of General Grey’s only sister was added to 
the party, and happy was the time whenever Cecil Derwent was at 
the Manor. A beautiful merry boy, with light curly hair, and eyes 
of the brightest blue. Grahame would sometimes declare he was 
jealous of the attention Cecil received, but he knew he had only to 
smile as he said the words, for his dear General to assure him he 
need fear no rival: the General almost idolised Aim, though all — 
every one — loved Cecil Derwent. 

Five years glided on, and Grahame Harcourt was at Oulton Manor for 
the celebration of his twenty-first birthday. General Grey had become 
very fond of Katherine. There was a depth of feeling in her, and an 


- @arnestness whenever she was able to conquer her extreme reserve, 


that he could appreciate fully; and his favourite plan was, that 
Grahame would be able to value her fine qualities, and not be dis- 
appointed at her want of beauty; for though when her countenance 
was lighted up, her dark eyes were brilliant, and he almost thought 
her handsome, still he felt that strangers, who did not see her ani- 
mated, would pass her over as perfectly uninteresting. Grahame had 
been absent. In spite of his love for him, General Grey had acted as 
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his regiment. Grahame dearly loved the General, and his constant 
letters were Grey’s chief amusement; he saw no fault in his young 
charge. Though others might deem him too hasty in temper, or per- 
haps inclined to selfishness, still Grey only saw in him the image of 
his mother, and loved him beyond anything on earth; and Grahame, 
of a noble disposition on the. whole, was always fond and affectionate, 
and ready to obey him in all his wishes. 

“« And where is Katherine, my dear General,” said the young sol- 
dier, after his first delighted greeting was over; “and how is Mrs. 
Grey? I must run to see them, and I will return in a moment to tell 
you of all my proceedings.” 

Grahame rejoined his regiment. Before he left, General Grey had 
hinted to him his wish that Katherine and he should be united, and 
Grahame, with his own fascinating smile, replied, “Of course, my 
dear General; I always meant it, I assure you. I have called Kate 
my wife ever since we were children, and I always imagine, when I 
have seen a little service, that I shall settle down here with you 
and marry Katherine, and be as happy as when we were young 
together.” 

“ And have you said any thing to Katherine?” asked the General, 
feeling an internal misgiving on the subject which his young charge 
discussed so lightly. 

“* Not yet, my dear Sir ;— only I always thought there was no doubt 
about the matter— but I will speak to her before I leave. There 
she is;” and the young man, vaulting through the open window, fol- 
lowed Katherine to the Elm Walk, towards which she had bent her 
steps. 

** He cannot love her, surely, — he cannot feel what love is —to 
speak so carelessly, even if he does feel very sure of her. He does not 
love as I did,” pondered the General; “ but he is young, very young, 
poor boy.” ; 

in was young Grahame expected to arrive; and again was 
the General all impatience for his darling boy, — and Katherine’s 
heart beat fast as she listened anxiously for the slightest warning of 
his approach; but calm and composed as ever, to all appearance, no 
one — not even her mother — guessed that her whole happiness was so 
utterly wound up in him. The day fixed arrived, and brought only 
a hasty letter to her uncle. Grahame was ill, and unable to leave 
London. 

The day after the receipt of his letter, General Grey was beside 
him. “ Grahame,” he said, anxiously taking his two hands between 
his own, “you are ill in mind —I have guessed as much from your 
last few letters. I promised your mother to watch over you—love 
ee my own son: now tell me all,— will you not confide in 
me! : | | 

Grahame’s lips quivered: “ But,” said he, “ supposing I have 
behaved so as to make you repent of all your kindness to me ?” 

“ That cannot be, my dear boy: Grahame, that is impossible ; only 
tell me your difficulties, and let me help you in them.” 

«¢ General,” asked the young man in a low voice, after a pause, 
“ have you ever seen Cecil’s cousin, Edith Derwent ?” 
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General Grey started, and drawing his chair a step back, looked 
steadily at him. Then his fondness conquering his first impulse of 
anger, he said slowly, “ And now you feel what love is, Grahame, — 
and Katherine?” he asked. 

“‘ Understand me, my dear General,” said the young man, earnestly ; 
“do not think so ill of me, I beseech you. That I do love Edith Der- 
went, — that I love her passionately, —I will not deny; but I have 
not spoken one word to her, and when I found I could forbear 
no longer, and that I might grieve you and lose my own self- 
respect, I applied for leave to visit you; but I was taken ill, and 
here I am. You asked me my uneasiness—do not now reproach 
me for telling you all. Yow must have seen, my dear kind General, 
you must have known well my feeling for Katherine was nothing 
but what I might have entertained for a cousin—a sister even. 
I had scarcely ever seen any one else then, you know, and I 
was young. I know I have been foolish—wrong. [ ought to 
have left Edith the moment I saw her, for I could not stay beside 
her a week, and not give her my whole heart; but insomuch that 
I have not even breathed a syllable to her, I am not to blame; and 
now,” he said, and he became deadly pale, “I wish to ascertain 
Katherine’s feelings; and if she does love me, my dear General, I 
shall ask your consent to our immediate marriage.” 

“ Grahame! Grahame!” exclaimed the General; “ do you"suppose 
for a moment you have given, as you yourself say, your whole 
heart to Edith Derwent, and she can be ignorant of your feelings 
towards her? Oh, Grahame Harcourt, with that face, the very 
image of your mother’s, do you think her whole heart is not given 
to you? and now you would marry another, and Edith would per- 
haps do the same, and,” he added hurriedly, “ die—as your own mother 
did — of a broken heart!” 

“ General,” said the young man in a low voice, drawing his guard- 
ian closer to him, “it is true then that you loved my poor mother, 
and for her sake took care of me? and do you think that if Katherine, 
your niece, cares still for me, that I will not do my duty by her? Oh 
no, my dear, dear General, I have many faults, but want of love and 
gratitude to you is not among them, —and those alone, even had she 
nothing of her own to make me love her, would make me a kind and 
indulgent husband to her, if she still cares for me.” 

“ Grahame,” said General Grey, after a long pause, “ you think 
_ you have more power over yourself than it is possible to have. No, 
my dear boy, — it would be better for poor Katherine’s heart to break 
at once even, than for her to drag on a weary life with one who loves 
her not. She would be miserable, feeling her love not returned, — you 
would be so too, feeling it was not your power to return it — and 
Edith, how would she feel at being forsaken? If you trust me, I 
will speak first to Katherine, and let you know. God bless you, my 
dear boy!” 
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ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
( Continued from p. 496. ) 


Tue authorities in English etymology not only collect a number of 
similar words, but often answer the question, which is, indeed, thc 
chief reason of consulting their dictionaries, — What is the primary 
idea annexed to the word under examination? and, to the unskilled 
in the science, they, no doubt, appear to perform both tasks in a 
masterly manner. As might be expected from what has already 
been observed of them, they scarcely ever agree with each other, 
either in the derivation of the term, or in their opinion of its pri- 
mitive sense. A few examples will exhibit the insufficiency of their 
researches, and, at the same time, furnish an idea of the neglected 
mines of wealth, which are contained in our common or colloquial 
form of speech. We take up Dr. Webster, because he has the priority 
of date; and since it matters not where we commence, we open the 
book at random. Our eye falls upon “Muar.” It is a very proper 
word to be considered with care; for, connected with one of the first 
and most urgent wants of man, we may expect to find it elucidated 
as a word deserves, which is extensively employed, in some form or 
other, throughout the whole cycle of related languages. It belongs 
to one of those important classes which Professor Jiikel specifies in 
illustration of his observation, that “similarity of speech is evidence 
of an intimate connection between two people.” If the resemblance 
consist in words, which denote parts of the body, the first relations 
of society, the first wants, regulations, and, generally, elements of 
life, it argues, he says, a connection of race. If the resemblance be 
found in words referring to art, science, religion, and the objects of 
instructed life, we are led to infer a less intimate connection. Of one 
of these kinds of words is meat, which Dr. Webster defines to be 
“food in general, any thing eaten by man or beast;” and his etyma, 
of which, however, he makes no use, not even of the suggestion 
afforded by the Hindustani mas, support him in stating it to be an 
abstract term, the appellation of a genus, and, in that respect, re- 
sembling food. Dr. Richardson says, that meat “is usually applied 
to the flesh of animals — animal food ;” and then gives the following 
deduction : | , . 

“ Mrat.—Goth. mats; A. S. met, mete, mete ; whatever is eaten ; 
the past part. of the Goth. verb mat-jan; A. 8. met-ian, edere, to eat. 
4 } | 
Sore which Mr. Richardson has adopted from the “Diversions 
of Purley,” are so great as to generate a suspicion, that both master 
and scholar are not well versed in either Saxon or Gothic. Mete, 
of which mete is merely dialectic, is an oblique case of met, cor- 
responding with the Gothic mat-s, the s being a syllable of formation. 
The past part. of matjan is not the substantive mats, but matids, and 
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matidhs. Hence it would seem that neither was aware of the ex- 
istence of a large class of verbs in both languages, formed from 
nouns, agreeably to a principle impressed upon them by the Sanscrit, 
according to which they receive, the Sax. an é or ig, and the Goth. a 
J=Y, in the place of the Goth. syllable of formation. For want of 
this knowledge, essential to an etymologist, Horne Tooke and his 
followers are perpetually a cart with the horse at its tail. Mat-s 
gives mat-jan, as regularly as salt gives salt-jan, to salt; kruk, a 
croaking or crowing, krukjan, to croak; and A. S. man, @ man, 
mannian, to man or garrison. 

The signification of the word meat, therefore, rests not upon mat- 
jan or metian, but upon mats, met. In other words, we are left 
where we started. It is true that “edere” is rendered by matjan in 
the Gothic gospel, instead of itan, to eat, the cognate of edere; but 
it must be considered, that Ulphilas was not translating for etymo- 
logists, and used synonymes like other people. 

To prove the case with which this sort of etymology may be con- 
ducted, we will show how readily Horne Tooke and his disciples 
might have found a verb to suit their purpose, provided only that 
they possessed the requisite knowledge; and without it, they had 
no business with northern philology. In Icelandic there are two 
words for meat, mata and maér ; but as the latter is only the Gothic 
mats, a contraction of mat-us, the ur of matr being the constant re- 
‘resentative of us at the end of a noun, it remains yet unexplained. 
But mata may be derived from meiéa to cut, and so be held to mean 
that which is cut up, namely, for food; matsveinn, literally a meat- 
swain or boy, is a cook, one that cuts up food, which then becomes 
meat ; matadr and matadhr, is a cutter up, a dissector, and is the 
epithet of a famous sword in a Norse poem of great antiquity : 


(Word for word.) . 
“Taktu at eggium ; Touch but the edges ; 
Eitur er i badum ; Poison is on both; 
Sa er mans matadhr ; It is of man a cutter up; 
Miklu verri.” Very cruel. 


This last word corresponds with the Spanish matador, a murderer, 
from matar, to kill; whence also matado, slain , matadero, a slaughter- 
house. Did. the Goths or the Moors import this word into Spain, 
for, as well as ad meita, it is referrible to the Sanscrit mid, to kill? 
Thus would meat appear to be that which is slaughtered and cut up 
for food. 

Trivial and nonsensical as this may appear, it is superior to much 
that appears in our two authorities for English etymology. Mata, 
however, in one Icelandic declension is the same word as mafr in 


‘another ; and as that maér is the Gothic mats, A. S. met, it has con- 


sequently no connection with meita, to cut, or Sp. matar, to kill. 

Dr. Pott classes the Goth. ma¢jan under the Sanscrit root ad, to eat ; 

but we must content ourselves with something less remote, and 

‘possibly more satisfactory. In Sanscrit, medaskrit is flesh; whence 

‘separating the termination rit, 20 we have medas, explained in 
ag 
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the Amera Cosha to be the scrum of flesh, or the marrow of. bones.* 
Lhe root is madi, to be unctuous or greasy, which may, perhaps, consist 
of two other roots, comprehending ad. Now medas is applicable not 
only to the marrow of bones, but to the adipose secretion, which 
spreads among the muscular fibres, and which is considered to per- 
form the same functions to the flesh, that the marrow performs to 
the bones. In Hindu physiology, its proper seat is said to be the 
abdomen. In transition, medas has been applied, from denoting a 
large portion of the animal, namely the covering of the abdomen, to 
the whole of the flesh, and from performing important functions to 
the flesh and bones, to denote animal organisation in general. With 
respect to matjan, metian, to eat, their form implies immediate origin 
in a noun, and therefore, if at all connected with ad, it is through 
the medium of their own nominal root. Whether the Lat. madeo, 
in the sense to be or be made moist, be referrible to madi, to be 
greasy, it is not necessary here to inquire; but the Goth. and Lat. 
-participles must be noticed as formed in the same manner, madid-us, 
matid-s, T 

Dr. Webster cites the Dan. flesk, swine-flesh, as the parent of the 

English flesh, although it is actually in A.S.flesc. With this he is 
contented; but Dr. Richardson perceives that flesk requires ex- 
planation. After inserting Skinner’s supposition, that our word is 
derived from the verb flea or flay, “because flesh is not placed upon 
the table, unless the skin is flared or stripped off ;” he proceeds with 
erring guides and false lights : — 
a Ab ie i frase ; Dutch vleesch; Germ. fleisch. In A.S. also are 
found various derivatives—as flesclic, fleshly ; flesc-met, flesh-meat, 
&c. In Goth. letk, and in A. S. lie are caro, corpus, cadaver. Hickes 
and Lye think that lic, according to its earliest usage, denoted corpus 
inanimatum. Junius says, “leik, caro, item corpus, ac denique etiam 
cadaver.” Wachter declares the word to be difficult and abstruse, 
and that the cause of the difficulty is to be found in the many 
changes which it underwent before it received its present form. 
First, he adds, it was (Belgis) lyf, substantia viva, from leeven, 
vivere, to live; secondly, lich, letich (Germanis), corpus animatum ; 
thirdly (Gothis), Jeik; fourthly, A.S. lic, agreeing with the Goth. 
‘letk, and which afterwards, with the olic digamma prefixed, was 
written flec, and with the sibillant s inserted, flesc. He concludes 
that lyf, caro viva, subsequently applied to caro mortua, was the 
original of, the German fleisch. After all (says Dr. Richardson), the 
difficulty remains undetermined.” 

All this is very ingenious, and ends with the manufacture of one 
word, in order to explain two others, which are subsequently con- 
founded together. Wachter’s supposition argues forgetfulness of the 
‘Goth. lib-ains, life; &b-an, to live, from a conjectural Goth. “ leiba, 
laif, libans,” considered as equivalent to X\emw, Engl. leave. A re- 


ha® Ams Co, 145: 15. | 
+ Madhyama, the waist; in Sanskrit the abdomen is named vasti, or wasti, not 
mane from vesht, to wrap round, whence Sanskr, vasta clothes, Lat, vestis, Goth. 


ia ja, 


Eng. vest, waistcoat. 
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viewer of Bopp’s “ Vocalismus” infers, “that the primitive idea (of 
life) possibly is adhesion, consistency: and the active sense of leaving 
(linquo) or deserting may be secondary, as indicating the idea of 
allowing the thing to adhere or remain in its existing place. The 
English word leave, Scotch laive, (ovror, reliquie), the English life, 
and the Germ. /eib, are different derivatives from this verb.* 

It is not easy to acknowledge this hypothetical connection between 
laiba and libains (not “libans”). The Goths themselves have 
marked a difference by a different orthography and pronunciation. 
Having no short o to represent the Sanskrit u« (short), ai was 
employed ; so for un-us, they had ains, one; and for dup, to cut off, 
they had probably Jaiban, to leave, as a verb to correspond with their 
laiba, that which is left. Again, in Sanskrit, dep, to move, is our 
leap ; the Anglo-Saxons having merely aspirated the initial hleapan, 
we have rejected it, and in so doing have returned to the original. 
But the terminal p becomes 6 in Goth. and fin A. S.; and thus from 
lep comes lyf, life. Of life then the essential idea is motion; thus 
the “ quick and the dead,” the moving and the inert, or rather the 
decayed (Sanskrit di, to die, decay): for quick is the A. S. ewice, 
alive ; in old Norm. kuzka, life. The people of Lancashire retain this 
word in an archaic form, whick, agreeing in all respects with the 
Sanskrit wichh, to move, to shine. “I’m fain to see you whick and 
hearty,” “the dog seemed as if it would ha’ swallot me whick,” 
are sentences in their “ dialect.” This Sanskrit wichh equally agrees 
with the Latin viv-ere, viv-us, and vita; though Professor Pott 
refers viv to the Sanskrit root jiv, to live. In wick of a candle, the 
capacity of supporting flame seems to be the essential idea, and we 
say that it expires, and also that it dies, with more propriety than 
we are commonly aware. With respect to Professor Pott’s classifica- 
tion of vivere under jiv, to live, it is to be remarked that the Sanskrit 
j like ch has a tendency to pass rather into the Latin e or gu than 
into v, of which latter we are unable to cite an instance, should this 
great philologist be mistaken. 

Leik, lic, body, are, therefore, unconnected with lib-ains, lyf, life. 
Whatever may be the idea of conception in the Sanskrit dehah, body, 
there can exist as little doubt that is the same word with lech, le, 
leich, as that the Sanskrit swaha, heaven, and radha, stars, are 
respectively the A. S. swegl, and rodhor, the firmament; as that the 
old Latin-dingua became lingua, the tongue, or that the Gr. éaxpupa, 
a tear, and Lat. lachryma, antiently dachruma, are the same word, 
and so identical with Goth. tagrs, A. S. teher, Engl. tear. The inter- 
change of the d and / in translation has been noticed by many philo- 
logists, and it seems less remarkable, when it takes place between 
two languages, than when, as in Latin, it is found in the same. In 
Sanskrit, the interchange between d and J, and between / and r is 
frequent. ‘The roots i, di, and ri, to move, give a remarkable in- 
stance of the facility with which the letters pass from one into the 
other. Deha, the body, in Sanskrit, has descended into the European 
dialects as leik, lic, leich, $c. Our only relic of it is in the name of 


* Blackwood, 1841. p. 210. 
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ore the fiéld of dead bodies. It is a derivative of dah, to 
urn. 

Flesh is so certainly neither lic, the dead body, nor life, that it is 
absolutely strange that a sensible man should labour to compound it 
of the form with imaginary additions in the manner that Wachter has 
done. We can understand by it, the composition of the body, the 
animal organisation ; and, if the presence of the J could be accounted 
for, should refer it at once to the Sanskrit pegi,or peshi, organic matter, 
(pus, Lat.), an egg, from pish, to organise; but this root gives us 
the word fat, while flesh is due to plaksh, to eat. Thus has flesh the 
signification attributed by our etymologists to meat, which is only 
another term for flesh in its present acceptation. By this patient 
but necessary inquiry, we obtain the reverse of the lesson, taught in 
our great dictionaries. The primary idea of meat, in the Teutonian 
languages, is juicy flesh of animals; and that of flesh is fitness for 
eating ; and thus we say “flesh of apples.” The Anglo-Saxon com- 
pound fleshmeat (flesrmet) is, therefore, no pleonasm, but expresses 
distinct ideas. 

The consideration of the word food, the commercium to which our 
etymologists remit the signification of meat, is not important to that 
of flesh-meat. In addition to their collections of similar words from 
foreign dictionaries, it is sufficient to state, that they are all referrible 
to the Sanskrit bfat, to nourish, and with food are, therefore, cognates 
of the Latin eae warmed, nourished. This result is also obtained 
without the Sanskrit, by the mere application of Dr. Grimm’s canon : 
the Goth. p=T Lat., and the long o of the participle corresponding 
with the Goth. fod-eins, A. 8. fod-a, Engl. food. The original or 
radical a (pronounced like the Italian w) in bhat, has manifestly in- 
fluenced the formation of the Swedish and Danish terms, as well as 
of the barbarous Lat. feodum and fewdum, denoting land held by 
military service in lieu of rations—the “epule et convictus — 
pro stipendio,” mentioned by Tacitus as the pay of the Germanic 
soldiery.* : 

- Jt is not to be denied, that much of what has been advanced in 
establishing the descent and relationship of the preceding words, 
would be misplaced in a dictionary intended for general and con- 
venient reference ; but similar researches must be made, and similar 
reflections pass through the mind of the investigator, before he can 
feel himself inspired with a justifiable confidence. We open an 
etymological dictionary, in ignorance, to be enlightened ; in doubt, to 
be confirmed in the right: we look there for information which we 
do not posséss, and cannot expect to find: elsewhere ; but we do not 
require lists of modern words of like orthography and some re- 
semblance in sense. The collection of them does not constitute 
etymology, although they may octasionally become the tools with 
which the inquirer explores his way to the primary idea of the term 
on which his speculation is engaged. Yet, while easy and direct 
affinities are rejected from his book, he may be permitted to insert 


© De Mor. Germ. c. 14.—- The words are, literally, board and lodgings for 
wages. 
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the less obvious, and particularly such as are to be obtained only by 
that process of investigation, which characterises comparative etymo- 
logy. For instance, it might enlarge the knowledge of the English 
reader to be told that his own verb break and the Latin freg-i, are 
radically one and the same word, or that the syllable trud in the Lat. 
intrudo, obtrudo, &c., corresponds with the Old English and provincial 
thrutch, and that the present word ¢hrust answers to the participle 
trusus. 

From meat we turn to corn, as a word offering but little difficulty. 
Dr. Webster has the following descent : — “Welsh, corn ; Dutch, 
hoorn; Germ. Korn; Dan. and Swed. korn, in which, by mistaking 
the Dutch horen for hoorn, he has lost a variety, and wholly omitted 
the Goth. kawrn, which very properly takes the precedence in Dr. 
Richardson’s series, where the Germ. korn, appears a dissyllable, 
koren.” ‘The former says, “Not improbably this word is the Lat. 
granum. Such transpositions are not uncommon.” Had he stopped 
here, he had done well; but he proceeds :— “The word signifies 
not only the hard seeds of certain plants, but hail, and shot: Lat. 
grando, Irish gran, grain. Johnson quotes an old Runic rhyme (?) — 
‘Hagul er kaldastur horna’ — hail is the coldest grain” (of grains). 
Dr. Richardson offers no opinion on the origin of corn, but says, 
“ Martinius thinks from the Lat. granum (“a gerendo,” Varro) by 
metathesis, ‘and with this,’ says Skinner, ‘I fully agree.’ Junius, 
fortasse a xopéw vel xopévvupt, satio, saturo.” Bad as is the last sup- 
position, it is transcended by Mr. Wise, the learned describer of the 
ancient medals in the Bodleian library.\ Having established that 
the female head upon most,of the medals of Syracuse represents 
Ceres, sometimes called Képy, he derives from it the corn of the 
English and the koren of the ;Dutch. However, it affords a good 
illustration of the process of direct etymology. A Greek word cor- 
responding with a Goth. in 4, has the gamma in the same position. 

As corn is so connected with grain, neither of the etymologies is 
complete, and we are, therefore, referred to the latter. Under grain, 
in Dr. Webster, we have all the faults that formerly brought etymo- 
logy into disrepute. He says, — ~~ 

“French, grain, Lat. granum, Span. and Ital. grano, Goth. gran, 
Dan. graan, Irish; gran, corn ; Welsh, graun, graen, gronyn, a little 
pebble, or gravel stone; Irish, grean, Arm. gruan, which seems to be 
the English ground; Russ. gran, grain, and a corner or boundary. 
In Scotch grain is the branch of a tree, a stem or stalk of a plant, 
the branch of a river, the prong of a fork. In Sw. gryn is grain, 
grann fine, grena branch, and graens a boundary; Dan. gran, a 
grain, pine tree; green, a branch, a spring ; graendse, a boundary, 
Goth. gran, Dan. graan, grain; Germ. Granze, Dutch, grens, a 

ndary.” 
tow the Keltic languages stand with respect to the Greek we do 
not know, and have not Dr. Pritchard’s work at hand; but the 
English ground is probably connected with xwpior, and most assuredly 
has nothing to do with granum. The Scottish grain is equally 
foreign to the class. The Swed. grann and gren are of another 
family ; and the Dan. gran, grain, is not the same word in origin as 
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gran, green. All the words with the signification of boundary: are 
to be rejected for the same reason. In short, the entire article is 
valueless as an etymological deduction. Dr. Richardson is far 
superior. There are three kinds of grain, “1. from the Lat. granum ; 
2. from the A. S. grenian, to grow; 3. A. S. geregnan, to dye, stain, 
or colour.” But we still want the meaning of granum. Professor 
Pott classes it under the Sanskrit jri, to break or bruise, to bray ; to 
grow old; observing that the sensible conception of the root lies in 
a-jirna, qui non bene concoxit ; whence probably (he continues) the 
Slav. zrnow, a millstone ; Lith. girnos, handmill; Goth. guvairnus, id. 
a quern; Slav. zerno, a grain; Lat. grano, Goth. kaurn. ‘The original 
sense may also be that of bruising to pieces; as jul is explained equal 
to jur through pishi (pinsere, whence pistrina). A related root in 
ch, gives chirna (scissors), churna, dust, churnaj, to bruise, to 
break.* 

It is exceedingly unpleasant to differ from a man who has attained 
a merited eminence. ‘The reasoning, where it is intelligible, is not 
satisfactory. The conceptive idea of guwern, a handmill, may be a 
turning round, and, if so, the Sanskrit root, ghurn, to turn round, 
furnishes guairn-us, guern, and also churn. If granum and corn 
be named from roundness, ghurn is equally their root. It is observ- 
able, that the Sanskrit name of corn, grain, and also rice, is not 
founded on this rotundity of the thing, but is altogether different, 
dhanya. ° 

With corn, they both connect acorn, and give to it exactly the 
same derivation, from the A. S. ae or @c, an oak, and corn. “ Oak- 
corn, the corn of the oak,” says Dr. Richardson. Fisher writes oke 
corne: “They weren wont lightly to slaken her hunger at evin with 
akekornes of okes.” — Chaucer, Boecius, b. ii. 

From this quotation it would appear that Chancer did not under- 
stand the word to mean corn of oaks, since he says acorns (2. e. fruits) 
of oaks. The following observations on this common fallacy in the 
etymology of the word, are instructive: —It “is violent enough, even 
upon Anglo-Saxon principles; but the theory is discredited by the 
existence of the word in other languages, in such a form as to throw 
the utmost doubt on the identity of the alleged compound with its 
component parts. Thus, in Icelandic, akarn is the word answering 
to acorn; but the Icelandic akarn cannot with any propriety be 
derived from its supposed elements, of which the forms in that 
language are eik, guercus, and korn, granum. ‘The Gothic akran, 
glans, fructus, is most probably the original, and is most certainly 
derived from akrs, ager. It thus means literally the produce of the 
earth, and has only become applicable to the fruit of the oak, as being 
a distinguished article of diet in that stage of society 

* When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” $_ 


* Etymologische Forschungen, I. 227, 228. 

+ If rotundity be the prevailing or forming idea, we must refer to the same root 
xpav-tov, cran-ium, Old Norm. hiarn-r, Germ. Hirn ; and, should this be the case, 
cornu, haurn, Goth. and horn in A, §., Old Norm. and Germ. and English, whence 
cornet, and perhaps colonel, a word taken from the Spanish diminutive coronetto. 

$ Blackw. 1840. p. 205. | 


( To be continued. ) 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THREE historical novels have been recently published; two within 
the last few weeks, and the other a short time before them. We 
speak of them together, as all treat of the same subject, and fix the 
same period for the description of their scenes; namely, the time of 
“The Great Rebellion.” We shall first speak of the one whose author 
appears for the first time as a writer of historical romance; and we 
shall then introduce our readers to the other two, premising that one 
is from the pen of an old favourite, whose name is at once its own letter 
of recommendation ; and the other from a lady with whose name we 
were previously unacquainted, but whose work bears a singular re- 
semblance, in respect to some of its incidents, to that on the same 
subject by Mr. James. 
To begin then with the first : 


Dunster Castle; an Historical Romance of “the Great Rebellion. 
By J. T. Hewett, M. A., late of Worcester College, Oxford. In 
three volumes. London : Henry Colburn, publisher. 


To criticise an historical novel is always an ungracious task, for 
such a book never can be what it professes to be. If it adheres 
rigidly to historical facts, it is in danger of being as dull as an old 
gazette ; and if it embellishes them by fiction, it is no longer his- 
torical —it is a glass that distorts, not reflects, the images which it 
pretends to convey. 

In the present case, however, we are relieved from some of this 
difficulty, as the author in his title-page informs the reader that the 
volumes which he is about to peruse are in fact volumes of romance : 
under which circumstances, the writer may claim the privilege of 
rejecting such relations as might interfere with the plot of his nar- 
rative, and of embellishing and heightening his description of actual 
events. according to his fancy, and as the interest of his story might 
require. eit 

The present work, however, has higher claims to the adjunctive 
title of historical, than its substantive name would lead us to ex- 
pect. Ifit does not describe the events with the accuracy and im- 
partiality which is the office of history, it portrays in vivid colours 
the feelings of the times of which it treats; and this information, 
although conveyed by the agency of a romance, is not less valuable 
and instructive than a knowledge of the events themselves. It 
becomes a history of mind, instead of matter; and, viewed in that light, 
it may take its place by the side of history herself, as a handmaid and 
an illustrator. : 

Among other objects of the author in the present work, is that of 
contrasting the hearty and joyous spirit of old English pastime with 
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the rigid and sour restrictions on mirth, attempted by the growing 
puritanism of the time; and the author takes occasion to touch on 
this point in the commencement of his first volume. We shall extract 
passages, as explanatory of our meaning, and as specimens of the 
author’s style. We must premise that the hero of his tale has taken 
measures for secretly attending a revel.on the first of May, at Culborne, 
after all such profane and wicked pastimes had been “ forbidden by 
act of parliament.” The following is a description of a May-day 
revel, as it took place on the coast of Somersetshire, two hundred 
years ago: — 


“There he found the gipsies preparing for the amusement of their ex- 
pected customers, by nakieg circular holes in the ground, and driving their 
stakes into the centre of them, The minstrels had formed a sort of tempo- 
rary theatre under a large oak, by suspending coloured canvass hangings 
from the lower branches, having taken care to secure a smooth surface 
within a few yards of them, whereon the lads and lasses, who were so dis- 
posed, might figure in the mazy dance to the sound of their music. Beyond 
them — were the morris-dancers, seated round a pannier, which con- 
tained the handkerchiefs, sticks, and the fool’s baton and bladder, and other 
auxiliaries of their simple art. ‘The wrestlers were, as Master Jenkins had 
said, in a tent by themselves, arranging the sports of the day, in which they 
were to take a prominent part. 

~ Julian looked in upon them as he passed by, but was bidden by Master 
‘Alloway to ‘look after his own concerns, and not to trouble himself with 
what did not belong to him.’ At any other time the butcher would have 
been greeted on the head with a blow of the stout ashen beating-pole, 
which the seeming forester carried in his hand, in return for his. inso- 
lenge Kgs he was suffered to go unpunished for reasons which may be easily 

vined. - 

“ Julian turned away towards the platform, which was a sort of turf 
mound, raised about three feet above the level ground, in order that all the 
spectators might see the wrestling and the back-sword playing to advantage. 
In the centre of the green was erected the May-pole, of tall, smooth, po- 
lished wood, saperitg away to a fine point, to which was suspended by gay- 
coloured ribbons a huge leg of mutton; he who could reach it and take it 
down was to have it for his pains. At its foot were placed some half dozen 
sacks, in which a race was to be run round the green, and a large hand-bell 
for the sport called jingling. 

“ Without the green, and under the shadow of a large tree, was a small 
table, converted into a stage, on which Dr. Graveboys had taken his station, 
ready to sell his nostrums when his easily deluded customers should arrive ; 
and by his side stood Master Jansen, trumpet in hand, with the box of 
medicines suspended in front of him by a broad strap which passed over his 
shoulders,” 


* * * * * 


% * 
“ To this proposition, Alloway, after holding out a long time, at last con- 
sented. He Tet the tent, with his pipe in his mouth and his black jack of 
ale in his hand, and’was followed by the others to the platform, where the 

e-stick players had already taken their station, to commence the sports 


of the day. 

“ Master Richard Luckes, who ided over the play, called the combat- 
ants by name, beginning with the bien skilful, who Mickly drew blood from 
each other's crowns, amid the shouts of the bystanders, and gave place to 
others more skilful in the use of the basket-stick. 

: After an hour's play, which was pronounced most excellent by the best 
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ju es, the platform was left in possession of an eld man, who had had one 
of his eyes knocked out, in a severe struggle which he continued after he 
had removed the eye, and found that ‘there was no blood.’ 

“This man was the champion of the country round, and no one cared to 
oppose him, so that he was putting on his upper coat, preparing to leave the 
platform and claim the prize, when Master Richard Luckes bade him wait 
while he summoned the company three times, to see if none could be found 
to try another bout with him, 

“To the first summons, uttered in a clear loud voice, no one re- 
sponded. 

_“* Tt is of no use,’ said one of the beaten players wiping the blood from 
his forehead; ‘his weapon flies quicker than the eye can follow it, and 
before you can stop it — crack! your eyes flash lightning, and your crown 
is broken.” 

“* You may as well strike at a Will-o’ the-wisp,’ said another, ‘ He was 
here before you, and when the blow descends, hey presto! he is there behind 
you; the devil aids him, I think.’ 

“«* Devil me no devil,’ said Giles Tudball ; ‘if I did not despise the child- 
ish play, I would try a bout with him myself for the honour of Minyead. 
Can no one be found to risk a cracked crown ?’ 

* A dead silence followed, and the old man chuckled and looked round 
triumphantly. 

“The summons was uttered for the second time, but produced nothing 
but a low murmur from the spectators. 

“¢ For the third and last time,’ said Richard Luckes, ‘I pronounce the 
stage in possession of old Master Castle, the sheep-drover of Berkshire, 
and the prize to be his, if no one will come forward for the honour of 
Somerset.’ 

“ ¢ Stand aside there,’ called out Will Bowering. ‘ Make way, make way,’ 
shouted the crowd, closing together instead of falling back, that they might 
get a sight of the individual who was rash enough to try conclusions with 
the veteran. Aided by Giles Tudball and some dozen more, two young 
men, the one dressed as a forest-keeper and the other as a sailor, force 
their way through the crowd to the side of the turf-stage. The former took 
his station at the side, and the latter sprang lightly upon the platform, and 
took a basket-stick from Master Richard Luckes. 

“Tt is the student of Dunster,’ shouted those who knew Hugh de 
Mohun, 

“¢ Ay, and if Master Parson Snelling have driven learning into his head, 
the Berkshire sheep-drover will not be long in making a hole whence it may 
ooze out again with his hot blood,’ said Master erst 

“¢ And all the better for you, butcher,’ said one of the wrestlers ; ‘he will 
be the better qualified to try a fall with you, when his strength is a little 
reduced,’ 

“¢In the name of Heaven,’ said the fair hostess, Mistress Luckes, ‘ the 
young wildgoose is not going to risk his handsome head in a struggle with a 
man who has cracked as many human crowns as he has paid crowns of silver 
for Porlock sheep!’ . 

«That will he,’ replied Master Jenkins: ‘he hath but little regard for 
life or limb when honour is at stake.’ ? 

“Then I will e’en seek Master Graveboys, and bid him spread a plaister, 
while I prepare my scissors to cut off some of those flowing locks, from 
which he has wikia his woollen cap to make his fate the surer,’ said 
Mrs. Luckes. ? 

“ As she said, Hugh de Mohun, after selecting a weapon, and shaking the 
hand of his adversary to prove that no malice existed between them, threw 
off his cap according to the rules of the game. His long dark hair, which 
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had been partially confined by it, fell down over his ears‘and nearly rested 
on his shoulders. 

= pares ready hand, a quick eye, and an active foot, Hugh, or the old 
man will be too much for you,’ said Giles Tudball. 

“ Hugh smiled and took his ground. His right foot was slightly advanced, 
and his stick held in such a manner as to be ready to protect his head, or to 
assail his adversary. 

“A long pause took place, amidst a breathless silence; both stood on the 
defensive, and seemed unwilling to give the first blow: at length Hugh 
dropped his stick a little, and, quick-as lightning, the old man, seeing what 
he thought an opening, struck at his head. Hugh sprung back, the turf 
received the blow, and, before the old man could recover his guard, Hugh, 
instead of striking St. George, as the blow at the head is termed, gave point 
as if his stick had been a rapier. The old man staggered, and fell on his 
back. Master Richard stooped over him, and found that his scalp had been 
abraded for about three inches, and that the blood was running from the 
wound in a decided stream. 

“A loud shout rentthe air, when the fact was made known, and, amidst 
reiterated cries of ‘Somerset for ever!’ Hugh was declared the victor. The 
three challenges were again given out, but no one replied to them. The 
prize, a new fat of the sort worn by countrymen, was given to the victor, 
who insisted on Master Castle wearing it for his sake, and to hide the ugly 
wound on his hitherto invincible head. 

*'The old man accepted the hat, saying that he had been fairly beaten, but 
by a trick that he had never seen practised before. 

“¢ Thanks to my fencing-master,’ said Hugh, as he jumped from the stage, 
*I have achieved a very easy victory.’” 
* * * * * * * 

“ Next followed a race after a huge pig, with a very short and well-soaped 
tail. This afforded most excellent sport, as the animal, being used to his 
native woods, in which he gained his autumnal and winter livelihood, was 
very active, and led his pursuers a dance that they did not forget for many 
a day. After being chased for nearly an hour, he fairly gave them the slip, 
and they returned to the green with torn clothes and wounded limbs, to be 
laughed at by their friends. 

“Then came on the jingling-match, which is thus played. Six men toss up 
which of them shall first bear the bell; he upon whom the lot falls strips 
to the waist, and fastens the bell to his loins by means of a strap or hand- 
kerchief. oe 

The others are blindfolded, and placed at a certain distance, in a circle, 
from the jingler. As soon as he moves, the bell rings, and all rush forward 
and try to catch him. His business is to elude them, which he does by every 
means in his power ; and, if he can avoid being caught for ten minutes, he 
has the prize; if not, the man who takes him becomes the jingler in turn, 
and so on, until one succeeds in baffling his pursuers for the required space 
of time. The fun consists in the blunders which the blinded make, in running 
against and catching one another instead of the bell-man; and in tumbling 
over obstacles =e he throws in their way. The more they are baffled, the 
more the e laugh and enjoy the sport. 

. When this wr naen. the trent gs sacks commenced ; and when the 
victor had received his reward, a space of an hour was allowed to those 
of: the wrestlers’ who had joined in other sports to recover their wind, 
ee, to entering the ring to decide the most important part of the 


y's sport.” 


The sports are interrupted by a party of persons, under the au- 
thority of the Parliament, who are thus described :— - 
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_ «The crowd, who were gazing on in dee, silence around the wrestlers’ 
ring, and anxiously waiting for the players to commence the last good- 
naturedly conceded trial of skill and strength, were suddenly roused by a 
stentorian voice, calling to them, in the name of the Parliament of England, 
to abstain from forbidden sports and pastimes. 

. “They turned to look at the speaker, and saw a tall gaunt figure dressed 
in a sort of half military suit of shabby leather. He wore a rusty breast- 
plate over his chest, and an iron cap, fastened under his chin’ by a leathern 
thong, upon his head. In his right hand he carried a long pike tipped with 
steel, and in his left he held what seemed to be a parchment writing. B 
his side walked a thin, weazen-faced man, clad in a suit of dark brown, with 
a short cloak of a sad colour on his shoulders, and a Fk wes felt hat, 
with an enormous breadth of brim, upon his head. His hair was closely 
cropped, and made his ears appear of an unnatural size; upon his neck was 
a broad falling collar, and upon his shrivelled legs a pair of large, loose, calf- 
skin boots ; his right hand was supported by a strong, crutch-headed stick ; 
and under his left arm he carried a large black-bound bible, whose covers 
were kept together with a pair of enormous silver clasps. 

“ Behind this pair of strange-looking figures followed six men, dressed 
and armed like their gaunt leader, and casting sour and morose glances upon 
the assembled revellers.” 


Master Pym appears on the scene: — 


“ Master Pym, stationing himself as nearly as he could in the middle of 
the green, close to the raised platform, drew from his pocket a piece of 
— bearing a twin-like resemblance to the skin carried by the bailiff, 

oger Priver, which Alloway had torn into shreds. He opened it delibe- 
rately, and, as he held it closely to his eyes, which some sixty years’ use had 
rendered somewhat weak, the better to read its contents, the said bailiff, 
dripping with wet and exhausted by the ill-usage he had met with, laid his 
hand upon his knee, and begged him to seize the transgressors of the law 
before they could make their escape. 

ot ot so, good bailiff; I will not follow thejr example, but will proceed 
legally. I was bred to the bar, and require not to be taught my duty. Did 
I not impeach Buckingham and Mainwaring, and conduct and bring to a 
happy issue the trial of the Lord Strafford? and have I not successfully 
resisted the illegal attempt of Charles Stuart to arrest me and four other 
members of the Parliament within the House of Commons? Back, good 
Master Priver, and let me not, I pray thee,’ said John Pym, in a voice draw- 
lingly slow, but firm. 

‘ ter John Pym, although he had from the commencement of his par- 
liamentary career universally opposed the royalists, and taken an active part 
with Mr. Hampden and those who resisted the payment of the ship-tax, was 

entlemanly in his demeanour; and mild in his manners and language, until 

é had rendered himself so obnoxious to the king, that he came into the 
house, shortly after the assassination of Buckingham, to seize him and four 
other members. Pym escaped the danger, and absented himself from the 
house for a while. When he returned, a change was observed in him: he 
was more severe in his looks, and his language was violent : he took the lead 
of his party, and when the impeachment of the Lord Strafford was deter- 
mined upon, he untiringly persevered in his attempts to secure his condem- 
nation and execution. He was also the bitterest enemy of the established 
church, and lost no opportunity of assailing the bishops, and the deans and 
chapters; and of encouraging those who, under the pretence of their being 
remnants of papistry, sought to remove the communion tables and the rails 
which-surrounded them from the eastern ends of the churches. Nothing, in 
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fact,.was co mas to injure the church in which he was not a prominent 
actor. the enemies whom Archbishop Laud had, none was more per- 
severingly bitter than John Pym, although they were contemporaries at 
Oxford; Laud being a member and president ‘of St. John’s College, and 
Pym a student of Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College. 

“ As a country gentleman, Pym was much beloved: he was a kind hus- 
band, an affectionate father,.and a considerate landlord to his tenantry. As 
a neighbour, his. iy was sought after and .appreciated by those even 
who differed from in politics, until after the execution of ‘Strafford, 
— he suddenly found himself shunned by all who had previously courted 

society: - pte 5a i 

“He grew morose and peevish ; seldom appeared in Somersetshire, and 
made the leadership of his party in ‘the Seddon an excuse for absenting 
himself from his: family. |. His«moreseness increased, too, greatly after his 
intercourse with the tish Covenanters, who: were referred to him as 
the most. powerful person upon whom they could rely to advocate their 
claims.” My | bs : 


A Parlidinéntary Visit :— "| 


“ ¢ Whether Master = cometh here as a friend or a foe, I know not ; 
though, judging from the number of well-armed followers, wherewith he 
visiteth my poor house of Ashley-Combe, I may be excused from having my 
suspicions—he is welcome as a neighbour,’ said Master Bachell, addressing 


Pym. | : : 
20" canes Saar anedans “ we 
_ “* Would it please you to alight;and partake ‘of such refreshment as my 
house affords ?’ 2! etait rem | | 

“* Such dm part: is-my intention, for we have'ridden far and fast,’ said 


** Tt is done in a truly neighbourly way, to call. as: you pass, and bring 
some few score:of- followers with you, ‘to test the contents of our larder and 
our cellar. I hope there be viands e to supply all with what they 
may need; atvall events, they shall be welcome to what they can find,’ said 
Master Bachell, with a:smile, which was not responded to by any one of the 
compal _— of whom wore a morose look on their faces, and sat like statues 
on orsées: fo ovat fos’ | 

“¢ Master Bachell) when I said.that-it was’ my intention to alight, and to 
take somewhat to refresh me, I:meant ‘not to imply that your hospitality was 
to be taxed for that purpose!) .We have wherewith to refresh ourselves, as 
our sumpter-horses will eee arrive. You will consider yourself my 

isoner, ee if if»so it please you: if not, I am. here in suf- 
Scien force:to take and:maintain possession, . Choose you which you please, 
imprisonment in own house, or partial freedom upon such terms as I 


you come within, where we may talk: this matter over,’ said 
Master ell. .* L will not, however, take you by surprise, but inform 
= that I have some:friends within my ‘hall; to the muamber of half a score. 





| therefore select from your band so many as shall equal them in 
number, and be deemed by: you,a‘sufficient escort. 

“* T will do so,’ said Pym, as he bade half a score men dismount and ac- 
omens himwithin. ‘The: rest:remained on horseback, drawn up in front 
of . ", ‘. : f : 4 ; ‘eet ; 


« ¢ [ will:show-you the way; said Master Bachell. 
. “*T need not your. ysir, said Pym; ‘I am no stranger to this 


“<I crave your pardon—TI ought to have remembered, that John Pym 
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and myself once-met as friends; and that, since he hath turned out a dis- 
loyal person, he hath once visited this our house, and partaken of its poor 
refreshments.’ ~~ . 

“«¢ It is well remembered, Master Bachell. The occasion of our last visit, 
as I shall shortly explain, has led to this our present meeting. Open me 
those doors,’ said Pym, pointing with his sheathed rapier to the doors that 
led into the hall. 

** ‘They are already open—enter, sir, I entreat you,’ said Bachell, bowing 
lowly, in mockery, as he flung the door aside. 

““* T-am glad to see that two more are in our presence, whom it much 
concerneth me to meet,’ said Pym, ‘If our eyes deceive us not, yonder 
stand — son Julian, and Master Luttrell of Dunster.’ 

€* King Pym with a vengeance! he useth the ou most majestically,” 
whispered Julian to Master Luttrell, 

“* Silence, and let us see whither all this tends,’ replied Master Luttrell. 

*** Would it please you and your followers to partake of our humble 
fare ? it is sound Bordeaux, and will not add to the sourness of those gen- 
tlemen’s looks,’ said Bachell, with mock deference. 

'** T have said before that we have provisions of our own,’ answered Pym. 
‘But now to business. We arrest you, Master Thomas Luttrell—you, 
Master Bachell, and your son Julian, together with another, whom we see 
not here at present, in the name of the Parliament, for unlawful deeds done 
at Culborne revels. As we said but now, before we entered this house, we 
will give you freedom on your parole, if you will pledge your honour to 
abide by it. 

“¢ Master Pym,’ said the elder Bachell, ‘I told your before, on the oc- 
casion to which you have alluded, that neither Master Luttrell nor I had 
anything whatever to do with those revels; and what I said then I now 
repeat, that if you can produce any warrant, bearing the King’s signature, 
for my apprehension, I will submit myself your prisoner without a murmur.’ 

“¢ And I,’ said Master Luttrell. 

“~¢ And I, too,’ said the younger Bachell, ‘ but not till then.’ 

“*¢ Gentlemen,’ said Pym, ‘listen to me.’ 

“ “Speak,¢hen, as to your equals: do not king it over us with your wes 
and ours, and we will listen,’ said Julian. 

“Gentlemen, listen to me,’ continued Pym, not heeding the interrup- 
tion. | ‘I am here with such a force, and so well disposed, that you are at 
my merey. It is not my intention to do you any wrong. I am here to take 
prisoners the parties to whom I have already alluded, and promise them, in 
the name of the Parliament, an impartial hearing, without any personal 
restraint, if they submit.’ . 

“¢ And what if we do not ?’ inquired Bachell. 

“¢ Then it will be my painful duty to resort to measures I would will- 
ingly not adopt, said Pym. ‘Though you-dwell so far from the busy 
world, you cannot but know, gentlemen, that Charles Stuart’s support of 
ine in this land, and his attempt to impose a ritual and certain form 

worship upon the land of his fathers, have already brought him into such 
contempt, that he retains but the name of a king, and that all real power is 
vested in the Parliament, who, for the good of the nation, have taken the 
government into their hands.’ 

“¢ We know,’ said Julian, ‘ that a set of canting knaves have . 

“¢ Silence, Julian; let us hear all that Master Pym hath to advance 
before we reply to him,’ said his father. 

“¢ Armed with the authority of that Parliament, of which, as you know, 
I am an humble member, as the representative of Tavistock, I am here, as I 
said before, to claim my prisoners.’ 

“*Can you produce your warrants, supposing that we should feel in- 
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clined to yield ourselves to the usurped powers of a disloyal House of Com- 
mons ?’ said Master Bachell. 

“* Thou knowest that they have been destroyed,’ said Pym. 

“* By whom ?’ asked Master Luttrell. 

“ ¢ Would that I knew!’ said Pym. 

“* Have they been duly served, or how 2’ said the elder Bachell. 

“ ¢ Master Bachell, Master Bachell,’ said Pym, ‘ this is worse than trifling. 
The consequences will be heavy. Where are Roger Priver and Master 
Brown? Where hast thou them concealed ?’ 

“*T pledge you mine honour, as a qeekerat that I have seen neither of 
them since the day on which, with Master Luttrell, I released them from 
the mines in Dunkery Hill. Nor have I heard aught of them, saving that 
you had taken them under your especial protection, and sent them on some 
errand to the town of Taunton,’ said Bachell. 

“* Nor have I,’ said Julian, ‘ though I would gladly have met with them, 
ane repaid them for their insolent viour, when you last visited this 

ouse.’ 

“*'To you then, Master Thomas Luttrell, I must apply for their safe 
restoration, for I have information of their having left my house at Cut- 
combe for the town of Dunster,’ said Pym. 

“*T will pledge you my word, as a gentleman, that I know no more of 
them than you yourself do,’ said Master Luttrell. 

“ Pym looked at each steadily, for some moments; but neither quailed 
beneath his gaze. 

“6 You will not deny, Master Bachell, that you have seen my lieutenant 
Mauworth, within these few days?’ continued he. 

““* Assuredly not. He was here as a messenger, some three or four days 
since,’ said Bachell. ‘I gave him what refreshments he stood in need of for 
himself and his beast, and he returned, as I presume, and as he informed 
me he should do, to perform his duties as the guardian, in your absence, of 
Mistress Pym and your children.’ 

““* And the packet which he brought ? I would demand of you the nature 
of its contents, and what hath become of it,’ said Pym. 

“* T do not hold myself accountable to Master P m for any messages or 
parcels that may be sent to me, even though their delivery be entrusted to 
the hands of one of his own followers,’ said Bachell. 

“* Tis well. You have doubtless destroyed the warrants, which by some 
means, at present not known, were abstracted, as I believe, from Priver’s 
saddle- and, as a drug-seller in Taunton will testify, were re-directed 
to yo through the agency of one Jansen, and delivered to you by 
Mauworth, thouga he was ignorant of what he bore to you. Know you 
where Mauworth may now be found?’ - 

“*T do not,’ said ell, ‘as I have already told you.’ 

“* Then I will inform you, Master Bachell; my faithful follower is lying 
a murdered corpse at the mouth of Dunkery mines.’ 

“ A deep burst from the soldiers, and Pym his hand across 
his eyes as if to remove atear. The party around Master Bachell looked 
at one another, as if to ask the meaning of the news. 

“* How say you, honest Mauworth murdered? are you assured of the 
truth of what you assert ?’ inquired Master Bachell. 

“*T saw his body with mine own eyes,’ said Pym. ‘I had not known of 
his fate, per until the crows had devoured him, had not a shepherd 
found his mutilated corpse by a mere chance.’ 

“* Who can have done} so foul a deed!’ said ‘the elder Bachell. ‘I give 
you ‘my word, that I will use a best exertions to discover the murderer 
and bring him to punishment. I will also give orders that his remains be 


_ conveyed home for decent interment.’ 
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“¢ That is already cared for,’ said Pym; ‘ but I thank you none the less 
for your friendly offer, and readily acquit you of all share in, and knowledge 
of, the horrid crime.’ 

“¢ You could do no less, on the assurance of my father’s ignorance of it 
from his own lips,’ said Julian. 

““* T am not here, young man, to receive instruction in my duties from, or 
to bandy words with, you. But now to business. These gentlemen, man 
of whom are known to me as my neighbours, are at liberty to depart, with 
this advice, that they keep peaceably at home, or enrol themselves under the 
banner of the Parliament ; but Master Bachell, his somewhat hasty son, and 
Master Thomas Luttrell, must submit to remain my’prisoners here, or to 
give me their word, as honourable gentlemen, to appear before whatever 
tribunal, and at whatever time, Parliament may name, then and there to 
answer for the offences with which they stand charged.’ 

“¢ T, for one, shall not yield myself a prisoner, neither shall I pledge my 
word to obey a set of reads? said Julian. 

“¢ Nor will we quit this hall, and leave our friends to the mercy of 
Master Pym and his crop-eared knaves,’ said one of the gentlemen. 

““¢ Silence, my son; and do you, my friend, use no provoking words, 
which may lead to serious consequences. Master Pym will listen to me 
and to reason,’ said Bachell. 

6 ym looked grimly upon Julian and the other speaker, and bowed to 
Bachell, as if prepared to hear what proposals he had to make. 

“‘ Master Bachell, whose object was to gain as much time as he could, to 
enable Alick Pearson to give notice to their friends of the difficulties with 
which they were surrounded, began what is now termed ‘ speaking against 
time.’ 

“¢ Master Pym,’ said he, ‘ will pardon me, if I again ask him if he hath a 
legal warrant for what he is now proposing to do ?’ 

““* None,’ said Pym; ‘I act upon my own responsibility, in the name of 
the Parliament, and backed by an armed force furnished me by them for 
this purpose.’ 

“* Ts the law then, a dead letter, that an Englishman’s person and safety 
are no longer regarded?’ said Master Bachell; placing his hand upon 
Julian’s shoulder to restrain him in his seat.” 


Pym’s defence of the Parliament :— 


“¢ The government of this realm, nay the nation itself, is, and hath been 
for some time past, in an unhealthy state. The man, Charles Stuart, hath 
been found incapable of administering to its safety, and, moreover, guilty of 
supplying it with poisons in the place of medicaments. We, the Parliament, 
as the representatives of the people, have undertaken to purge it of its im- 
purities, and to restore it, with the blessing of God, to its pristine sound- 
ness,’ said Master Pym. : 

“ A grunt of applause, something between a snuffle and a groan, was 
uttered by the troopers. 

=. i wherein hath the king —the man, Charles Stuart, as you most 
disrespectfully term him — shown his inefficiency?’ inquired the elder — 
Bachell, throwing such a look upon his friends, as showed them the inten- 
tion with which the question was put.’ 

“¢T will expound to you,’ said Pym, ‘and hope, by the few reasons I 
shall offer, to convince you of the truth of the assertions I have made.’ 

“¢ Would it please you to be seated ?’ said Julian ; ‘ the time required to 
convince us of the propriety of disloyalty and rebellion will be of so long 
duration as to cause your legs to ache, if you remain standing upon them.’ 

am scowled at Julian, but did not reply to him. He then placed 
himself in such a position that he might address the gentlemen and his 
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troopers at the same time, without turning his back upon either party. 
After a loud cough to clear his voice, he turned his eyes up to the ceiling, 
and thus commenced a long harangue, which we will endeavour to curtail as 
much as possible. , 

“* You would hear, gentlemen, the reasons on which we have come to 
a conclusion that he who is called the King —’ 

“* Ts the King,’ said Julian. | 

“* That he who. is called the King,.is unworthy to rule the land. I will 
enumerate them.’ 

“* We look upon the man, Charles Stuart, as depraved, 

“¢ Firstly—in his unadvised. moving into Spain; in his obstinate long 
stay therein, when it was manifest to all the world that the Infanta would 
not be his; in his unnecessary submission to the Pope, and his precipitate 
embarkment at St. Andrews, where he was likely to be cast away. 

“ « Se-ondly —we look upon him as depraved. in his sudden breach with 
Spain; for his shedding of the blood of Englishmen at Amboyna, for mere 
baubles ; in lending nine ships to the French, to help them to cut the throats 
of the Protestants. 

“* Thirdly-—in breaking with the French without sufficient cause as- 
signed ; in the continual abuse of all his allies; in patching up an inglorious 
peace with Spain, and in the betrayal of all those nations which had cast 
themselves upon this nation for protection, . 

“* Fourthly—.as depraved in the imprisonment of his loyal subjects; in 
posting, pilloring, and. splitting of the ears of godly divines; in the intro- 
luction of idolatry; in oppressing the nation, by pressures, monopolies, the 
exaction of ship-money, and all such grievances.’ 

“* Fifthly—in breaking with his people, by dissolving their Parliaments 
at his pleasure, and thinking to. wrestle, with his own single brain, against 
so many hundreds of representatives, who possess the whole marrow and 
‘quintessence of the nation’s. wisdom.’ 

“ ‘The troopers here uttered.a most flattering and assenting grunt. Julian 
burst out into aloud laugh. Pym heeded neither the one nor the other, 
but 5 a | | 
“© Sixthly—we look upon the man, Charles Stuart, as depraved and 
unworthy to rule, in having shielded the Duke of Buckingham,—in having 
resisted the impeachment and punishment of Strafford ——’ 

= a shading . having si a he Geethamtaresty cai Julian. 

“¢Tn upholding the isti chbishop of Canter , and trying to 
thrust down the fhitoats of the Scots a situeb and daresniedal which they 
abhor and detest) = § § © br 

“* Seyenthly——-we abjure, abominate, and from our hearts do detest the 

Charles—— | 


--%*T cannot, as a loyal man and a good subject, submit to listen longer to 
these foul'calumnies,’ said Master Luttrell. | 
“ * Nor I—nor I-—-nor I—,,’ said the gentlemen, rising in a body. 
a ae thrust them: back down his throat with the hilt of my rapier,’ 
said Julian. | 
» “* We do from our hearts detest the man, Charles Stuart,’ continued 
ne heeding the interruption, ‘ because he did come down to our 
yuse of Parliament, in person, to seize ‘my unworthy self, with Sir Arthur 
Haselrig, and } Gaye Sirode, dad Eheleyaiad Gid preeurtorily place 
Se and | of their ears, Prynne the barrister, Burton the 
_ divine, and ick a physician’ "= = 
Oe Peay it seeder: eh Dis POSSE Oi 48 
_ The author describes the.celebrated antiquarian, Anthony Wood, 
in his youthful days..at:Oxford, and makes use of him to introduce 
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“¢ Now then, Master Hugh, follow me and I will show you places worthy 
of Se seen. Folks call me an idle good-for-nought, because I confine not 
my studies to books; and even Master Jahn dbepaeia the Archididasculus 
of the school in, New College, accuses me of being somno gravatus when I 
am pondering on matters which he despises, because he is ignorant of them. 
I am thankful that certain parties have occupied the New College gardens 
as their training ground, and so obtained an unlimited holyday for us boys, 
who preferred seeing the sober citizens taught to trail pikes and use martial 
weapons, to learning Greek and Latin.’ 

“ Hugh smiled kindly on the boy, who, with hasty steps, led him by the 
Blue Boar Lane into Saint Aldate’s, at the top of which stood the conduit, 
ealled Carfax. As Hugh had frequently seen and admired the handsome 
structure, he would not stop to listen to Anthony’s account of its founder 
and builder, and of its having been presented to Laud the Chancellor as a 
nuisance, inasmuch as it obstructed the passage of vehicles, and afforded a 
lounging spot to the usual occupants of Penniless Bench hard by. 

“** Nay, an’ the conduit,‘though it be well supplied with fluid, be a 
dry subject to Master Hugh, we will on, and, passing down the Butcher- 
ae pay a visit to yon noble tower, said Anthony, pointing to the old 

astle. 

“¢ J will with you there gladly,’ said Hugh, ‘ for I am anxious to inspect 
so noble and so ancient a structure.’ 

“<¢If these walls could speak,’ said Wood, as they entered a low archway 
leading into the tower, ‘they would tell us many a tale of woe. You see 
that a captive would have but small chance of escaping through the strongly- 
barred openings formed in these walls, which are of solid masonry nine feet 
in thickness.’ 

“Tt makes me shudder,’ said Hugh, ‘ even to look upon them.’ 

* © And yet it was here that Offa, Alfred, Harold Harefoot, and others, held 
their Saxon courts,” said Anthony; ‘and in after-times, there is good 
reason for believing that a college-was formed here under the wardenship of 
the canons 6f Osney Abbey. it is now used chiefly by professors in arte 
surripiendi, under the wardenship of our friend the gaoler here, although he 
sometimes hath under his charge. certain scholars of the University, who 
have chanced ‘to offend against the statutes, and incurred the displeasure of 
the Vice-chancellor.’ 

- “€T would fain climb yonder mound of earth, which seems to have been 
reared for the purpose of overlooking the gloomy tower that we have just 
quitted,’ said Hugh. 

** Tt would but ill repay you for the toil,’ said Anthony, ‘for the prospect 
it affords is not more extensive than that seen from the tower. It contains 
a wide-and deep well, by means of which the castle is supplied with water. 
Let us on to.objects better worth our inspection.’ : 

“¢ But tell me first,’ said Hugh, * by- whom those buildings below the 

great tower are occupied. 
_ “¢ They are shortly to be garrisoned by the King's troops, at least, by so 
many of them as can conveniently be received within them, under the 
command of Colonel’ Legge, the governor of the city. Preparations are 
—e ing made for their mn.’ 

“« Enough,’ said Hugh; ‘ now lead on, for I see that you are waxing 
impatient.’ | ott 

‘* ¢Give our guide a gratuity for his services, and follow me,’ said An- 
thony. i 

“ gave a trifle to the who had showed them over the tower, 


and followed the boy towards the river Isis, or rather a branch of it, which 
flowed immediately under the city walls.. They crossed it by means of a 
bridge of stone, and, turning somewhat to the left, went through some small 
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and rather wretched-looking buildings, towards a tall tower, surrounded by 
the ruins of what had evidently been a large religious edifice. 

* « This spot,” said Anthony, ‘is called the Hamel; yonder, on our right 
hand, stands the church of St. Thomas; beyond it once stood the Abbey of 
Osney. I have brought you hither to show you the remains of that noble 
building, now, alas! a mere mass of ruins.’ 

““* Tt must indeed have been a splendid structure,’ said Hugh, as he gazed 
on the remains; ‘ great, doubtless, was the piety of its founder.’ 

“¢ Ahem!’ said Wood, with a peculiar look, ‘ its founder, if report speak 
truly, was one Edith, a concubine of our first Henry, who, to atone for her 
sins and make her peace with Mother Church, induced Robert D’Oily, who 
made an honest woman of her by taking her to wife, to build a priory here 
for the Canons Augustines or Austin Canons. It afterwards became an 
abbey; but our eighth Harry, who interfered somewhat rudely in church 
matters, transferred the dean and his six prebendaries, with all their inferior 
officers, willy nilly, to the conventual church of St. Frideswide, which was 
metamorphosed into a cathedral, and stands, as you know, within the walls 
of ae enry’s College, now called Christ-church.’ 

“ «Were there not many more religious edifices in and near Oxford which 
have shared the fate of this pile?’ asked Hugh, as they walked from the 


t. 

“* There were several: yonder, immediately before us, on the margin of 
the Isis, stand the remains of Rewley —a monastery built by Edward, Earl 
of Cornwall, for monks of the Cistercian order, who had it in charge to pray 
for the soul of his father Richard, king of the Romans. Then, as to Friars, 
Oxford must have swarmed with them, for there were the Austin Friars, or 
Friars Eremites of the order of St. Austin, who had their dwelling in Holy- 
well or Holy Cross, where Wadham College now stands; the Dominican or 
Black Friars were located on an island, near the water-gate, below the 
church. of St. Ebbe; here also settled the Franciscan or Grey Friars: the 
Carmelite or White Friars took up their abode opposite to us, where 
Gloucester Hall stands, but Edward the Second piously resigned for their 
use his e of Beaumont, a little way beyond. The Crouched or Crossed 
Friars dwelt at. the first near to Broadgate Hall, but afterwards removed 
near to St. Peter’s church, in the east of the city. The Friars de Sacco 
had their residence near to the Castle and western gate, while the Trini- 
— occupied a monastery built upon the spot where New College now 
stands.’ 

“ ¢ All pious men, doubtless,’ said Hugh. 

“¢ An’ they did what was required of them they could have had but little 
time for going astray, seeing that they were to attend service seven times in 
the, twenty-four hours,’ said Anthony. ‘ They began at two o'clock in the 
morning with their nocturnals; then at six came the matins, at nine the 
tierces, at noon the sezxt, at three, after noon, the none; vespers were at six, 
and the ins soon after seven, when they were ordered to bed. As they 
had to get their meals and — private matters between services, 
you will agree with me they had but little leisure for indulging in 
worldly amusements. Bute of this—the day is drawing to a close, and 
it Say as well for us to be within the city-gates before they are shut for the 

“ Hugh followed his guide, and they arrived just in time to enter the 
western gate before the warden, an officer apanens by the: University, who 
claimed the right of watch and ward over the town, had shut the portal. 
Having done his duty, he resigned the key to the party of soldiers who, with 
iieeiateneddien Hicgananimniaie dade these on a eeae. 

“ Anthony Wood turned .to the left down a narrow lane, immediately 
behind the church called St. Peter le Bailey, and about a hundred yards 
beyond the church pointed out to Hugh a small low building. 


PORTED i pS are Re 
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' eye, and intending to lead Hugh to him; but, before 
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“ ¢ Know you t.e name of this Hall, Master Mohun?’ 

“ Hugh confessed his ignorance. 

“¢ This, then, is called New Inn Hall: it is one of the many houses licensed 
to receive students who cannot gain admission into any of the colleges. The 
Latin name, as you may guess, is Novum Hospitium; with its Principalis, 
Magistri, Baccalaurei, Communarii, and Famuli, it holds but some thirty 
souls, nor should I have drawn your attention to it had it not become a 
place of some importance, seeing that here the royal mint is located. Hither 
are brought the services of plate belonging to various colleges, to be coined 
into crowns, having a view of Oxford city under the horse, half-crowns, and 
other silyer pieces. In gold they coin the unité worth twenty shillings, the 
half unité, and the treble unité, which, as its name imports, is worth three 
poorer all these have for their legendum, “ Exsurgat Deus; dissipentur 
inimici!’ 

* wee who are employed in the coinage, citizens or strangers?’ inquired 

ugh. 

“* The citizens of Oxford make’money, it is true, Master Hugh, but by the 
exercise of their honest callings. The makers of money for Prince Charles 
were imported hither from Aberystwith, and are skilful men.’ 

“ * Have all the colleges shown their loyalty by contributing to the neces- 
sities of their royal master?’ 

“¢ All, it is reported, save the society called Jesus College. Men say that 
the Welshman who presides over that body has intimated a wish to have 
better security for the loan of the college bowls and flagons than the word 
of Charles Stuart.’” 


King Charles at Oxford : — 


“ The vice-chancellor had just concluded his address as Hugh gained the 
side of the throne. The King then rose, and in a tone and manner the sin- 
cerity of which could not be questioned, thanked the loyal University for 
the zeal it had always displayed in his behalf, and for the seasonable supplies 
it had granted when other’ resources had failed him. He then raised the 
vice-chancellor from his knee, on which he had fallen to salute the King’s 
extended hand, and an officer, preceding the deputation to the door, dis- 
missed them highly delighted with the graciousness of their reception, and 
a to give further proofs of their love to the King by making him 
additional loans of plate and moneys. Brent, as he passed Hugh, scowled 
at him, and seemed disposed to ask him what business he had there. 

“ Hurstmonceau stepped forward and bowed, —— to catch the King’s 

e could succeed, the 

rince of Wales, who had been sitting beside his father, a little behind the 

chair that did duty as a throne, stood up and whispered a few words in the 

royal ear. The King. smiled, and_nodded assent, as it seemed, for the boy 

came forward, and, taking Hugh by the hand, led him to his father and 

presented him as his companion from the West, and one desirous of bearing 
arms in his cause. 

“ Hugh fell on one knee and lightly kissed the hand extended to him. 

“ ¢ Rise, young sir, we owe you our thanks for your kind and prudent 
attendance on our son. You would leave the peacefulness of a college life 
and the delights of study to take a share in the dangers that beset us. We 
will not say it is well, but your wish shall be swe Do you, my son, 
present your friend to your cousin, the Prince Rupert, and Poe him, in 

ut his own 


our name, to place him in his own regiment and immediately a 
’ 


person 

“ Hugh bowed, and the Prince.of Wales led him up to Prince Ru who 
was standing behind the King, and busily talking with Sir John Biron and 
another officer.. 
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“ The Prince of Wales thrust Sir. John aside, and SE Hugh to ‘his 
cousin, informing him of the King’ s wishes. 

o ; — ald will I aa 80, the ean g in good English but 
with a fo accent. » e ooks friend. 

h:6 He'ls séaloes i in our cause,’ said the of your you is moreover a good 
judge of dogs and horses. He has pledged himself to secure me the finest 
gazehound Seiad looked upon.’ 

“ Rupert. smiled on his cousin, and, turning to Hugh, said, * You will use 
all dispatch to procure your arms and accoutrements, and join me at 
Abingdon, where we purpose to quarter ourselves for the present.’ 

ugh bowed, and retired with the Prince of Wales, who kept him in 
conversation for some time. 
“sWhile this was going on, the King made a sign to Hurstmongeau to 
approach him. 

‘L* Tell us if you can,’ said he in a whisper, ‘whom that young man, 
Hugh de Mohun, so closely resembles as to make us believe that we have 
known him before.’ 

“*T cannot tell:your Majesty: in figure and in voice he oft reminds me 
of — of—my master—his Grace of—" said the captain, hesitating. 

“ * Buckingham, you would say,” said the King sighing. 

“* And yet in feature he resembles him not. I have been trying to recall 

sninks among the many ladies with whom his Grace was somewhat’ — 
ma «The King looked serious, and coughed. 

Ks Acquainted—’ said the captain demurely, ‘a a resembling that 
a. s, but hitherto unsuccessfully.’ 

“* You may leave us,’ said the King; ‘ but should your memory serve 
you so far as to enable you to recollect the personage to whom we allude, 
inform. us of it?” 

‘The above extracts will serve to show, imperfectly indeed, some- 
thing of the style and merits of this work, whichis so far superior 
to most of:the)dull compilations purporting to be historical, but 
which are neither historical nor amusing, that we cannot do the au- 
thor of “Dunster Castle” the injustice to class it among the many 
publications which almost daily issue from the press under similar 
titles. It is a work which stands out by itself from the ordinary 
class of books. which assume the name of historical, and which, from 
the information which. it conveys,of the habits and feelings of the 
people at the time of the ‘Great Rebellion,” and. from the gratifica- 
tion which the. perusal of its pages affords from the interest of its 
story, will, we do-not doubt, meet. with the high: favour which it de- 
‘serves in pene estimation 


We regret ‘that we are obliged to postpone our notice of “ Arrah 
Neil,” by Mri James, and of “The Levite,” by Miss Murphy, until 
our ‘next Number. . 


Poems.» By Writas-Henry Learnam. London: Longman, Siow, 
& Co. ; and:Illingworth*& Hicks; Wakefield. 1845.) 


“Thiats a collection of poems, the first_of which was published, it 
appears, in 1841, They are now bound up together, and form a 
handsome volume. We shall take them i in the order i in whith they 


in the book. 
ore deetipborthbes tt the'sieems do: intituled | «Praveller’s Tho ar 
or, ini meet suggested by a Tour on the Continent in the Summe 
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1835,” and was published in 1841, to which is prefixed the following 
modest preface, under the title of “ Advertisement” ;: — 


“ All that the author of these stanzas has attempted, is to lay before his 
reader a rough sketch of those objects with which he felt himself the most 
interested, and at the same time, to convey the train of thoughts they seve- 
rally awakened in his mind. 

“Five years have now elapsed since the author (then a minor) visited 
the Continent, and he is fully aware, that during this period of time, not 
only many objects herein described may have changed their aspect and cha- 
racter, but that his own views have also undergone considerable alteration. 

“ Notwithstanding this, he prefers incurring the charge of puerility in 
thought and expression, to attempting anything like such a revision of the 
poem, as would render it an index of his present tone of mind and feeling, 
were the same objects again presented to his view. 

“ With this determination, his efforts have been chiefly directed to effect 
some little improvement in the versification and gener arrangement of the 

m: but even in this respect, the author is fully aware of the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of giving a finish to what was originally intended as 
a mere outline; and he must therefore request the reader will bear in 
mind, that ‘a rough sketch’ is all he must look for in the ‘ Traveller's 
Thoughts.’ ” 


The poems to which these “ thouglits” give rise comprise effusions 
on “France,” “ Switzerland and Italy,” “Geneva,” ‘“ The Pass of 
The Simplon,” ‘“ Maggiore,” “ Milan,” “Como,” “Lugano,” “The 
Pass of St. Gothard,” “ Lucern,” “The Rhigi,” “The Fall of The 
Rossberg,” ‘“ The Glacier of Rosenlaui — The Wetterhorn,” “Jung- 
frau,” “ The Staubach,” “ ‘The Giesbach,” “Farewell to the Alps,” 
“The Rhine, Belgium, &c.” “ Baden-Baden,” Heydelberg,” “ The 
Rhine,” “ Aix-la-Chapelle,” “ Waterloo,” “ Antwerp,” and some lines 
under the head of “ Conclusion.” 

It is not easy to select from this variety an extract which we can 
confidently pronounce as the best —for all are good ; — but we shall 
endeavour to cull some portions of the flowers which are spread be- 
fore us, so as at the same time to convey an idea of the author’s poeti- 
cal powers, and to gratify the reader. From France we take only one 
stanza to show the feeling with which it is written : — 


“ T saw one desolate — one nameless grave, 
Amidst the motley heaps that fold the dead : 
It told no triumphs of the sleeping brave, 
For here, no marble reared its sculptured head ; 
O’er the dark earth a lonely woodbine;spread, 
And sweetly blossomed on the mouldering clay ; 
Methought, ’twould more adorn some widow’s bed, 
Than mark the spot where he unhonoured lay, 
The wayward child of war! the gallant, hapless Ney!” 


We can give only the first stanza on “ Mont Blanc and Chamouni,” 
(the whole of which description is written in a most energetic style, ) 
in order that we may reserve space for the beautiful song with which 
the poem concludes, 

The Invocation begins thus: — 
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“ Mountain of mountains !————————- 
——$—$$$__—_——_-———_Woonder-working God! 
Thou hast upreared a throne! Thou canst reveal 
Thyself in outward shapes — ye who have trod 
ere now I am, with me have lived to feel 
What none can well express, nor yet conceal, 
The presence of a God — a consciousness, 
That here Omnipotence hath set his seal — 
Hath played with worlds — hath rent them — little less 
Than such are piled around, transfixed and motionless.” 





And this is the sweet song of the children of the mountains : — 


1. 

“ Sisters! Sisters! haste away! 
Leave the misty vale below ; 
Watch the trembling rainbows play, 
Where the voiceless torrents flow ; 
Climb where Alpine roses grow, 
Seek them on the glacier’s side, 
Pluck them while they freshly blow, 
Twine them for Chamouni’s bride. 
Brightly dawns the blushing day ; 
Sisters! Sisters! haste away ! 


2. 

“ Sisters! Sisters! softly creep, 
Azure gulphs are gaping wide, 
Hand in hand, then downward peep, 
Dancing round their slippery side ; 
Cross the rugged icy tide, 
Climb where crystals strew the ground, 
Seek them for the Hunter’s bride, 
Set them in her garland round : 
Thus shall we beguile the day, 
Sisters! Sisters! haste away ! 


3. | 
“Sisters! Sisters! where ye go, 
Singing thus we follow you; 
Daughters of the spotless snow ! 
Seeking berries bright with dew, 
Plucking those of crimson hue, 
Offerings for our mountain bride, 
Gems, and fruits, and flowerets too, 
We will bring at even-tide ; 
Home return at close of day, 
Sisters | Sisters ! haste away! 


* * * * 


4. 
“ Brothers! Brothers! haste away ! 
Clouds enwrap the mountain’s brow, 


Wade lee tanker” 
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Where the flaming glaciers glow! 
Peal on peal, the thunders break ! 
Deeper now the torrents flow! 
Hark ye! how the echoes wake! 
Quickly cross the frozen sea ; 
Sisters! Sisters! where are ye? 


5. 

“ Brothers! Brothers! have ye seen 
Flowerets scattered o’er the ground ? 
Can ye trace where such have been, 
Henly some are strewed around ? 
Forward! Forward! Hark! a sound — 
Avalanche has burst his way ! 

Hill and valley now rebound ! 
Hapless wanderers ! where are they ? 
See ye footsteps in the snow ? 
Brothers! Brothers! forward! ho! 


6. 

“ Brothers! Brothers! forward! haste! 
Steps are here — but none come back ! 
Leading to that fearful waste, 
Avalanche’s wonted track ! 

Pines are shattered, scathed, and black, 
Trembling since the Spoiler crossed — 
Blindly forward! though ye lack 
Every vestige of the lost : 

Sisters! Sisters! do ye live? 
Avalanche shall answer give ! 


7. 

“ Brothers! Brothers! rocks are riven 
Mark ye not the rude death-blow ? 
Those ye seek are now in heaven, 
Such ye ne’er can meet below. 
Harken, Brothers! seek not now, 
Seek not here, for they are not! 
Sepulchred in spotless snow, 
Mourn their early, hapless lot : 
Sister-spirits! softly at ! 
Brother-spirits o’er ye weep.” 


The “ Rhigi,” which is descriptive of the scenery of Switzerland, 
is a short but most beautiful poem; we do not like to abridge it; but 
we cannot refuse our readers the pleasure of reading the exquisitely 
beautiful little poem which follows it. 


THE RHIGI. 


“ The toilworn Pilgrim stands on Rhigi’s brow ; 
He views a threatening cloud enwrap her side ; 
’Tis rolling on —’tis red — tis rending now — 
Ha! see! how bright, how swift the lightnings glide 

With vivid glare into the foaming tide! 
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Now here — now there, they skim the burning lake ! 
Dense rolls the flame-fraught canopy and wide ; 
Beneath — around, how wild the thunders break, —~ 
Tremble the eternal hills, the-ancient imbduntains quake ! 


“The first wild crash hath passed! "tis silence here ; 
Yon startled mountain now has caught the roar — 
Now backward flings her.echoes on the ear, 
Their lengthened peal rolls louder than before, 

So full, so deep, so dread, her thunders pour :, 

Then thousand voices, mingling, rend the skies ; 
They feebler grow ; — but one is heard —’tis o’er ; 
Hist !“’tis but fancy — no — afar where rise 

Yon peaks, the last faint echo wakes again, and dies ! 


“°Tis gone! that lurid-eloud has spent her ire; 
She leaves'the world to Darkness and to:Sleep. 
But list! yon drowsy chime from unseen spire! 
How soft, how sweet the sound, as zephyrs sweep 
The distant vesper, tinkling o’er the ' ov 
"Tis hushed —but-hark! a second yet more near, 
Peals forth with silver tone: beneath yon steep ; 
Its warnings cease, but. rouse another here, 
And numbers still around entrance the wakeful ear ! 


“ When every bell has’spoke the ee hour, 
And all is lulled to rest; when moon-heams play, 


Where c on crags in! ee deur tower, 
Even higher far than hunter ‘climbs by day, 
Tell’s shade is seen to glide, the peasants say, 
From rock to rock; high o'er the sleeping lakes, 
His deathless shafts are ‘heard to ‘wend their way : 
The eagle flaps her wings, and screaming wake 


83 
The chamois.dreads their sound, and forth from covert breaks. 


“°Tis early morn ; the East is streaked with light ; 
A lingering mist o’erliangs the pallid West ; 
The mountain’s feet lie wrapped in drowsy night ; 
The lakes sleep shrouded iu a cold, grey vest; 
The universal world seems still at rest. 
Ha— see! yon frozen peaks have caught a ray 
Of ee which fires each icy crest. 

_, Then downward steals as heralding the way 


. 


OF the all-glorious orb, the Bxhaustless Fount of day! 


“Fé comés t he comes! in splendour, youth and pride 
a : 


Untamed — undimmed — and hark pine horn ! 


Gold-fingered Light hath touched the mountain’s side : 
Again the goat-herd Minstrel greets the morn ! 

From Rossberg’s heights his matin song is borne; 
The lakes, blood-red — in ‘amber, dight the plains ;— 
The night-shroud. gone ; bright j: now adorn 

All nature’s realm ; nor yet one spot remains 

In drowsy sleep. . Awake! fresh vigour swell my veins ! 
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“‘ Awake! my soul, arouse! and revel now, 
In pure, unmingled joy, thy years allow! 
While Life, and Youth, their day-light dreams bestow ! 
While still unmixed with care, untinged with woe, 
The life-blood’s first, fresh, joyous currents flow. 
Methinks, I feel the magic of this land 
Of palaces, and seas of ice, and know | 
What rapture is, where floods by fairy’s wand, | 
Wave into silence all, and melting kiss the strand ! 





Wild clime! where rivers rob their hue from heaven! ) 
Where hoary mountains blush at even-tide ; | 
Where icy thunderbolts the rocks have riven ; ) 
Where roses blossom on the glacier’s side ; 

Where fire-flies flash, and o’er the torrents ride ; 

Where Night, with death-pale Iris, loves to roam ; 

Where Tell’s wild spectre still-is seen to glide, | 
Where Nature’s Babel rears her guiltless dome ; 

Wheré Freedom, aye and Love, have ever found a home! 


“ Yes ! Freedom’s home — nor less the home of Love! 
If ever such hath blessed this world of woe, 
If love on earth; as pure as that above, 
Can burn as bright in woman’s heart below; . 
If streams, that Here in virtue’s current flow, 
As heavenly waters, can as stainless be — 
Say — where the land their image can bestow ? 
Say — where the home of Love and Purity ? 
If such may be on earth — Helvetia — ’tis with thee!” 


Then comes 
THE FALL OF THE ROSSBERG. 


l. 


“Twas on a smiling autumn day, 
The sweetest in the year, , 
When Beauty shed her brightest ray, 
Unsullied by a.tear, 
That Conrad led his blushing bride 
Up the Rossberg’s sunny side ; 
That morn-had seen the silken knot 
Unite for aye their lot. 


2 


“ The bridal train were wild and gay, 
Full many an air was sung; 
Full many’a floweret fresh and gay, 
Before the bride was flung s 
The path was strewed with every sweet, 
As Youth and Health, with flying feet, 
Ascending ner some macy bower, 
Where Love might rule the hour. 


é 





neal 


“ Tll-fated hour! too transient bliss! 
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3. 

pair, with cautious tread, 
The hindmost in the throng, 
Now climb the steep — now slowly thread 
The thicket’s maze along : 
Their tardy limbs could ill compete 
With Mirth and Beauty’s winged feet. 
Yet were they gay, for Time had cast 
No sadness o'er the past. 


4, 
“ Now meray up the mountain's brow, 


Sate Conrad and Clorine, 

Nor saw, I ween, the vale below, 

So late with rapture seen : 

He stole a kiss — he begged a flower, 
The sweetest, richest bridal dower ! 

He whispered love — he dreamed of joy 
For aye without alloy. 


5 








Alas! Love’s latest breath ! 

Ah! was it then his parting kiss, 
Embracing but in death ? 

Little ye thought that last, sweet smile, 
The frown of Fate would so ile! 
Little ye deemed that gentlest sigh 
Fell on eternity ! 


6. 

The vulture screams! her brood forsakes — 
The pines are trembling wide — 
The mountain shuddevs — totters — breaks — 
Asdeskegill ahcapaiony ‘ing 

ened, ess, mingled mass, 
The chaos of the form that was, 
Heaped, and pent, and strewed around, 
A tomb without a bound. 


7 


“ Of all that joyous bridal train, 


oe es 

childless, remain 

Their children's ot to wal 

They saw wning chasm rend, 

in Wil maadanioehadentend. 

When rose one shriek — they heard no more — 
“T'was drowned in Rossberg’s roar ! ” 


“The Giesbach” contains the following impassioned song, which 
partakes of the character of the land whose soul-stirring scenery has 
given it birth : — | | 
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l. 


“ Land of mountains! land of snows! 
Joyous land of Liberty! 
Where a Spartan spirit glows, 
Spirit of Thermopyle! 
Where’s the Tyrant? Where's the Foe ? 
Stranger, tell me, dost thou know ? 
Graves are all I now can see, 
Trampled on by Liberty ! 













































CHORUS. 
“Where's the Tyrant ? &e. 


2. 


‘“‘ Nature's children, wise and brave, 
Are you men as once of old ? 
Is there one would be a slave ? 
One be bought by paltry gold ? 
By the fane, where Gessler fell ; 
By the sacred shade of Tell ; 
By the flash, that scathes the fir ; 
Still we are the men we were! 


CHORUS. 


“ By the fane, where, &c. 


3. 


“ Now that battle’s strife is o’er, 
Crowning you with victory, 
Will you revel evermore, 
Plunged in slothful luxury ? 
Stranger, tho’ we live in peace, 
Hunters’ perils never cease, 
Perils thou mayst vainly guess, A 
Mid our frozen wilderness ! | 


CHORUS. 
“ Stranger, tho’ we, &c. 


4. 


“ Stranger, here "twere vain to woo, | 
Ere the swain had learned to war ; 
Ere his aim fell dead and true, 

"Mid the Chamois from afar ; 
Switzerland has Spartan games, 
Lovers there contend for dames ; 
Winners there may wooers be, 
As in days of Chivalry. 


CHORUS. 
‘Switzerland has Spartan, &-. 
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“ Tell us not of coal-black eye ; 
Tell us not of sable hair ; 
These but speak too mournfully, 
Alpine damsels should be fair ; 
Fair we ween, with eyes of blue, 
Locks of orient, golden hue ; 
Hearts whose every beat is free, 
Fetterless as Liberty! 


CHORUS. 
“Fair we ween, &c. 


6. 


“ Land of mountains! Land of snows! 
Joyous land of Liberty ! 

Where a en spirit glows, 

Spirit of rmopy le ! 

Where's the Tyrant ? Where’s the Foe ? 

Stranger, tell me, dost thou know ? 


Graves are all I now can see, 
‘T'rampled on by Liberty ! 


CHORUS. 
“ Where's the Tyrant ? &c.” 


In making these extracts we find we have been beguiled by the 
magic of the poetry into extending our notice of the volume further 
than our limits warrant ; for we have already found much to select, 
and we have not proceeded further than the first of the series of 
poems which the volume contains. We have to speak of “ The Vic- 
tim,” a tale of the Lake of Four Cantons; “Sandal in the Olden 
Time ;” “ Henrie Clifforde and Margaret Percy, a Ballad of Bolton 
Abbey ;” “The Siege of Granada,” a dramatic poem of great merit ; 
“ Strafford,” a tragedy; and “Oliver Cromwell,” a sequel to “Strafford,” 
a drama of some pretensions ; with other pieces. — But as we do not 
know how to abridge the passages which we have already marked 
without curtailing the pleasure of our readers, we must resereve th 
remainder of the book for a second notice. 


The Papal Jewel in the Protestant Crown: an Historical Note illus- 
trative of the Fac Simile Bull of Leo X., conferring on Henry VIJI. 
the title of Defender of the Faith. London: Henry Kent Causton 
and Co., Birchin Lane. 1845. 3 


A most curious and learned treatise on the subject of the title of 
Fidei Defensor appended to the title of the Sovereign of Great Bri- 
tain. To all lovers of black-learning, this book will be a great treat. 
It is remarkable, however, that the notes are by far the most interest- 
ing part of the work ; we extract the following as specimens :—_ 


“ Parl. Hist. v. iii. pp. 9—12. M. Rapin, in the Acta Regia, dates the 
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whole of the successive political events of this period (1510) as arising out 
of the league of Cambray, against the republic of Venice in 1508; the chief 
allies being Pope Julius II., the Emperor Maximilian 1. Louis XII. King of 
France and Duke of Milan, and Eerdinand, King of Arragon and Naples, 
and Administrator of the Kingdom of Castile. Without considering the 
separate interests of these princes in this alliance, it will be sufficient to 
note the double — of the Pope, who, pursuing the project of his prede- 
cessor, Alexander VI., contemplated the revnition to the Popedom of ail 
the dominions which had been obliterated from it during the wars of the 
Guelphs and Gibelins. He had already, in 1506, begun to make himself 
absolute master of Bologna, after he had expelled the Bentavoglios, who 
had usurped that dominion; and, further to proceed with his views of 
aggrandizement, it was necessary for him to take Ferrara from the duke of 
that name, to dispossess the Venetians of Ravenna, Fienza, and Rimini, and 
to dislodge other princes and lords from the other towns of Romanga: but 
as this could not be done while on the one hand the Venetians, and on the 
other Louis XII., who was master of the Duchy of Milan, were in a con- 
dition to oppose his plans of dispossession, he resolved first to ruin the Vene- 
tians, and then to drive the French out of Italy. 

“ The former of these objects was attained by the victory of Agnadel or 
Giradadda, in April, 1509, gained by Louis XII. over the army of the Vene- 
tians, by which the State of Venice was reduced all at once to the two towns 
of Venice and Trevisa. 

* Thus in possession of the towns he coveted from the Venetians, Julius 
turned his attention to the accomplishment of his second object — the ex- 
pulsion of his ally, the French King; and though the design might seem 
desperate indeed to an ordinary politician, the supreme head of Christ's 
Church on earth, in no way daunted, formed the following scheme for the 
accomplishment of his object. 1. He resolved upon an accommodation 
with the Venetians, who were no longer in a condition to hurt him; and 
afterwards to make a league with them against France. 2. To procure a 
peace between Venice and the Emperor, in order to draw off that Prince 
from the interest of Louis XII. 3. To induce the Swiss to invade the 
Duchy of Milan. 4. To bring Ferdinand into the league: and 5, to en- 
gage Mensy VILI., the new King of England. to break with France, and to 
make a powerful diversion in Picardy. 

“‘ Hispeace and league with the Venetians were not the most difficult to 
accomplish, and were both concluded early in the year 1510: but the peace 
between the Emperor and the Venetians it was not possible for the Pope 
to bring about, though he accomplished so far as to induce the Emperor 
to abandon the French King. By his agent the bishop of Sion, the Swiss 
were rendered the mortal enemies of France: nor did King Ferdinand 
require abundance of solicitation to join the league of the Pope and the 
Venetians against the same power: and though it did not seem so easy a 
task to engage the King of England to break with Louis XII., yet that 
also was ultimately accomplished, though not till the year 1512. Amidst 
all the duplicity necessarily employed in these negotiations, not the least 
remarkable was the address of the Pope, in pretending to the world that the 
French monarch was all the while the aggressor ; though, nevertheless, 
having been attacked by the Pope without provocation, Louis certainly was 
not sparing in retaliation, political and belligerent. He not only was in- 
strumental to the assembling of the Council of Pisa, in which the deposition 
of the Pope was a but he caused certain medals to be struck, with 
the inscription, ‘ m Babylonem, I will destroy Babylon; and on others 
‘Perdam Babylonis nomen,’ I will destroy the name of Babylon. ‘This,’ 
says Onuphirus, in his life of this Pope, ‘so offended him, that by his Bull 
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he took away the title of Christianissimus from the French King, and offered 
the same to King Henry VIII.’ 

“Of the character of this Pope, the same author observes, that he was 
more famous for military glory than became a Pope. — He commanded his 
army in person against the French, and as he marched over a bridge on the 
Tiber, cast into it the Keys of St. Peter, and called for the sword of St. 
Paul. Monstrelet observes of him, that ‘he left the chair of St. Peter, and 
took upon him the title of Mars, the God of War, displaying his triple 
crown in the field, and spending his nights in the watch. hat a goodly 
sight it was,’ he enthusiastically exclaims, ‘to see the Mitres, Crosiers, and 
Crosier-staves flying up and down the field! Sure no devils could be there, 
where benedictions were sold so cheap !’ 

“* Bold, enterprising, ambitious, and indefatigable,’ writes a more recent 
and philosophic author, ‘he neither sought repose himself, nor allowed it 
_ to be enjoyed by others. In searching for a vicar of Christ upon earth, 

it would indeed have been difficult to have found a person whose conduct 
and temper were more directly opposed to the mild spirit of Christianity, 
and the example of its founder; but this was not the test by which the 
conclave judged of the qualifications of a pontiff, who was now no longer 
expected to seclude himself from the cares of the world in order to attend 
to the spiritual concerns of his flock. Julis II. is therefore not to be judged 
by a rule of conduct which he neither proposed to himself, nor was expected 
to conform to by others.’ — Roscoe, Life of Leo X. v. ii. p. 152. 

“ Christopher Bambridge, archbishop of York, representative of England 
at the Court of Rome, was presented with a Cardinal's Hat ; and while the 
Pope employed direct means to interest Henry to active measures in his 
behalf, and also to intercede with his father-in-law, Ferdinand, King of Ar- 
ragon, for the like purpose ; both were working on his fears of the increasing 
and aggressional power of France. The original correspondence of King 
Henry and Bembridge is in Bib. Cott. Vitell. B. II.” 

“ Dat. Rome, apud Sanctum Petrum, sub annulo piscatoris, die 5 Apr., 
1510. Reg. Warham, fol. 26, b.; Wilkins, Concilia, v. iii. p. 652. A com- 

limentary notice of it is also conveyed in an epistle to Henry VIII. from 

et. Isualles (Card. Reginus), Gov. of Rome, dated 8 Apr. Bib. Cott. Vitell. 
b.2. The golden rose was instituted to commemorate a miracle in the 
Romish Church in the 12th century (Mabillon). Since when it had been 
customary for the Pope to consecrate a Golden Rose with much ceremony 
on Rose or Midlent Sunday, which was usually presented to some person of 
distinction, at home or abroad. Subsequently to the presentation to King 
Henry, at the commencement of the Restoration, Leo. x sent a consecrated 
Rose by his Legate, Charles a Miltitz, to Frederic, elector of Saxony, in order 
to induce him to withdraw his protection from Luther. Hildebrand, de Dieb. 
Sanct. Hampson, Medit Zivi Kal. v. ii. p. 95.” 

“The French Kings, says Selden, have from ancient times to this day 
been known by the addition of Most Christian. When it began in them is 
uncertain. Some fetch it from Rome to Charles the Great, but if so, it 
should rather have remained in the Empire. Some refer it to the Council 
of Orleans, held under King Louis or Clovis, their first Christian King, about 
the year D., but there are no words in that Council to this purpose; and 
although the French King hath this title from ancient time fixed on him, 
and given in solemn ex ion of his name, it is in the second and third 
person only, and not in the first ; for he uses it not in the style of his letters, 
commissions, or grants; but others give it him, and he is known and ex- 
pressed by it, often alone, without more addition to it, Le Roy tres-christien. 
And in the old Register of the Court of Rome, where the Kings of Christen- 
dom are in a catalogue, though none else have any addition, the King of 
France is there noted, Rex Francorum Christianissimus Coronatur et inungi- 
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tur. Divers letters also of the Pope have anciently styled him with that title, 
and some of them as old as Pepin’s time ; yet some take it to have been given 
by Pius II. to-Louis XI. of France, and it is said that Pope Alexander VI. 
had purposed to have transferred it from France to Ferdinand V. of Spain. 
Tit. Hon. ch. v. pt. i. 

“The attribute of Defender of the Church, says the same authority, came 
not to the Emperor by such means as that other did to Henry VIL The 
reason why it is so specially given to the Emperor (but not in his ordinary 
style), is because, at his greatest and last coronation, which is to be per- 
formed by the Pope in person, he takes a solemn oath which binds him to be 
Defensor Romane Ecclesia perpetuus.— Ibid.” 

“The King and the Cardinal (Wolsey) were both addressed ‘ Your Grace.’ 
In the third person, ‘ His Grace,’ ‘the King’s Grace,’ and ‘ His Highness,’ 
alike referred to the King. Some of the original letters in Bib. Cott. are in- 
scribed, ‘To the King’s Most Noble Grace.’” 

“ An attempt was made to bring Henry into the schismatical views of the 
Synod against the Pope: there is extant the original letter of the five Car- 
dinals of the Conciliabulum summoned at Pisa against Julius II. to Henry 
VILL, suggesting the necessity of their proceeding to some strong measures, 
and referring for further explanation to Ja. Montero, their agent ; it is dated 
Pavia, Nov. 25.1510. Bib. Cott. Vitell. B. I1. Two other letters to the King, 
one from four of the same Cardinals, and the other from the Cardinal S. 
Crusis, are also in the same volume.” 

“The Schismatical Synod met at Pisa, 1st Sept. 1511. The league between 
Pope Julius IL., the King of Arragon, and the Venetians, ‘ with the appro- 
bation and consent of the King of England, and with the participation of 
Cardinal Bambridge, his ambassador,’ was concluded at Rome, 4th Oct. 1511. 
(Bib. Cott. Vitell. B. Il,; Rymer, Fed. t.vi. p.i. p. 23.) By the terms of 
this treaty, it was made to recover for the Pope, not only the city of Bologna, 
but also every thing that belonged mediately or immediately to the Church. 
The treaty of alliance between Henry and Ferdinand, for the defence of the 
Chureh, bears date London, 17th Nov., 1511. ‘The two Kings,’ says M. 
Rapin, ‘seem to breathe nothing but the glory of God, and the welfare of 
the Church; meanwhile Henry's true aim was to conquer Guienne, and Fer- 
dinand’s to deceive his son-in-law, and to seize Navarre, under pretence of 
defending the poor oppressed church.’ Acta Regia, v. iii. p. 150. — ‘ There 
is not a single clause in the treaty,’ adds the same author, ‘ which did not 
tend to Ferdinand’s aim; though it was not possible for ar to perceive 
it until the object was accomplished.’ Ibid. In pursuance of this treaty, in 
the following May, Henry sent to Spain 6000 men under the command of 
the Marquess of Dorset; a thousand archers had also previously been sent 
for the defence of the Church, under the command of Lord Darcy. The 
commission is dated Canterbury, March 8. 1511. A commission also to,Sir 
Edward Howard to command the fleet intended for the defence of the Church 
is dated at the Knoll, April 7. 1512. (Rymer, Feed. v. vi. p.i. p. 30.) By an 
indenture between the King and Sir Edward Howard, executed on the fol- 
lowing day, it appears that the Admiral was to have under his command in 
the service 3000 men ‘harnessed and’arraied for the werre, hymself ac- 
compted of in the said nomber, over and above 700 souldeors, maryners, and 
gonners, that shall be in the King’s ship called the Regent.’ Of these 3000 
men, 18 were to be captains, 1750 souldeors, 1233 maryners and gonners. 
The Admiral was to have for the maintenyng himself and his dietts wages 
and rewardes 10s. per day; captains 1s. 6d.; souldeors, maryners, and 
gonners, 5s. for wages, and 5s. for victualls per month of 28 days.—ZJbid. 

. 31.” 

i This was the treaty of Estaples, Nov. 3. 1492. (Rymer, Fed. t. v. p. iii. 
p- 51.) By the articles of convention. Charles VIII. engaged himself to 
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y to Henry 745,000 crowns of gold at several terms, viz. 25,000 livres 
ournois, every half year till the whole should be paid. (Jbid. p. 54.) 
The same collection contains the oath of Charles to observe this treaty ; 
taken Dec. 6. 1492, at Plessis, near Tours (Jbid. p. 54.); and by a public 
instrument executed at the castle of Amboise, Dec. 13. 1492, Charles sub- 
jects himself to excommunication in case he should not fulfil his part of 
the said treaty (Ibid. p. 55.); and June 13. 1493, at Rome, a petition, 
signed by the ambassadors of England before a notary and witnesses, to 
Pope Alexander VI., prayed that he would excommunicate either of the 
two Kings who should violate the treaty of Estaples (Jdid. p. 54.) ; but as 
this was an ex-parte solicitation of a matter in which two were interested, 
the Pope answered that he would stay till the King of*France made the 
same request ; and thus matters stood for several years. In the mean time 
Charles VIIT. died, and his successor, Louis XII., pursuing the same policy, 
confirmed and ratified by bond and oath to respect the treaty of Estaples, 
and to continue the payments of the 745,000 crowns, by instruments, dated 
at Westminster, June 24. 1498 (bid. p. 123.), and July 18. at Paris (Jbid. 
p. 125.): and it was formally approved by the nobility of France, represent- 
ing the States General, assembled at Nantes, Jan. 15. 1499 (Ibid. p. 134.). 
Henry’s attestation that the treaty was approved by the parliament on the 
27th October, 1495, is dated at Westminster, April 7. 1499 (Jbid. p. 135.). 
In the following year, Louis, constant in his good faith, joined in the soli- 
citation required of his qroreoneess and at Rome, in the calends of Feb- 
ruary, 1500, a Bull of Pope Alexander VI., granted at the joint request of 
Louis XII. and Henry VII., threatened excommunication to either of the 
two Kings who should break the treaty of Estaples. Moreover, to con- 
vince his ally of his sincerity, if possible, by additional invocations on his 
head, another Bull of the same Pope (granted at the request and cost of 
the French King himself), dated at Rome the day before the Ides of June, 
1500, threatened excommunication against Louis XII. if he failed in any 
of his payments. Surely our money-grasping monarch, exceeding Shy- 
lock’s bond of flesh, had multiplied security on the soul of his ally: ac- 
cordingly, to the death of Henry VIL., the half-yearly payments were duly 
received from France, and the acquittances given ( Jbid. p. 263.) In the 
mean time so much importance was given to this treaty, that in 1495 and 
the following year, there were several approbations and confirmations of it 
by the provinces, cities, and corporations of France (Jbid. pp. 80—104.) 
At the death of Henry VII. in 1509, the treaty of Estaples terminated by 
natural expiration, being stipulated only to exist till the death of the last 
survivor of the contracting parties. It was however renewed by Henry 
VIIL,—only to be speedily broken,—by a treaty of peace and friendship 
between the crowns of England and France, dated at London, March 23. 
1510. — Rymer, Fed. v. vi. p.i. p. 9.” 


‘ 


The History of England from the earliest Period to the present Time. 
Adapted for Youth, Schools, and Families. By Miss Jutiu 
‘Corner. Dean and Co., Thréadneedle Street. 


‘Tus concise history of England is well written, beautifully printed, 
and judiciously arranged ; and were it not for the political and party 
opinions insidiously introduced into its pages, we should bestow on it 
unqualified approbation. But we cannot sufficiently condemn the 
practice of engrafting on that which ought to be an impartial narra- 
tive of dates and events, the one-sided views of particular parties on 
the current questiuns of the day. Such an abuse of history is on all 
occasions se reprobated ; but more especially when the book is 
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written for young persons, as its title indicates, and which, for the 
reason which we have stated, is in our opinion one of the worst books 
of the kind which could be placed in their hands. 















An entirely original System for acguiring the French Language. 
By M. Marior pe Beavuvorsin (de Paris). Fifth edition. London : 
Souter and Law, 131. Fleet Street. 1845. 


WE are induced to notice this book, not because it is a better gram- 
mar than many of those previously published, but on account of the 
very ingenious plan of acting on the system of Locke, by the contriv- 
ance of pellucid paper, on which is printed the English translation of 
the French words to be seen underneath; and it must be allowed, 
that the contrivance is the means of saving much time and trouble to 
the learner. ‘The author very properly, in our opinion, warns the 
student against the delusion of attempting to acquire the pronunci- 
ation of the French language by any other means than the viva voce 
example of a teacher. On the whole, however, it is a good grammar 
as far as it goes; and we can recommend it as an useful addition to 
the books of students and families. 
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A STATE SECRET. 


In a certain principality, near a certain river, and not very far from 
a certain city, there was once upon a time a venerable castle. It was 
built, as all castles ought to be, on a lofty eminence which commanded 
a view of the surrounding country. It had formerly boasted of 
battlements, turrets, bartizans, a moat, a gateway, a portcullis, and 
a keep, tall and perpendicular, like a stately dame of the time of 
Queen Bess. The adjacent country had been in days of yore covered 
here and there with very small villages, that had clustered round the 
lordly dwelling for protection; they had disappeared by degrees, and 
the space they once occupied was now converted into an extensive 
park well stocked with deer, possessing capital preserves, and every 
inducement to tempt the sportsman to frequent its glades. 

; Any castle, at the time I write of, had, like Darius in Alexander’s 

east, 


“ Fallen from its high estate,” 


and instead of being parcel prison, parcel stronghold, with dungeons 
for evil doers, oubliettes, mysterious chambers, and awfully long 
galleries for the accommodation of family pictures, suits of armour, 
and ancestral ghosts, it had by degrees descended from the dignity of 
a baronial fortress, to that of chateau of a peaceful noble ; and in lieu 
of steel-clad warriors with portentous frowns, and ferocious-looking 
attendants with hearts as iron as their head-pieces, Monsieur Le 
Compte de Clairval, in a velvet suit ala Louis Quatorze, now held 
sway. Times were changed; and a very lucky thing too it was for 
the times. “ Grim-visaged war” had not only “smoothed his 
‘ wrinkled front,” but had also laid aside the plumed casque which 
used to envelope the caputs of the former Counts de Clairval, and 
had replaced it in the person of the present owner, with a peruke 
as flowing as any that had ever graced the head of “Le grand 
Monarque,” himself. 

But what in the name of common sense has this verbiage to do 
with your story ? 

Nothing truly ; only “par politesse” and according to every rule of 
etiquette, we cannot enter into a gentleman’s house and make our- 
selves at home there, without having previously made his acquaintance ; 

icularly when the said house is a chateau, and the owner himself 
is a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, Chamberlain to a Grand Duke, 
and, under the rose be it said, a species of spy for his august master. 
The Count de Clairval having thus made his bow to the audience, 
may now be dismissed ; and here begins our story. 

hae yourself, good reader, in the boxes of a well-filled theatre : 
the Orpheuses of the orchestra have scraped the finishing chord, 
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the prompter’s bell has rung, the curtain rises slowly and gracefully, 
and we behold an apartment elegantly furnished in the fashion of the 
times of which I write, when Louis Quatorze was in his glory, and 
his gay cousin Charles of England was earning for himself the sou- 
briquet of “The Merry Monarch.” 

In the centre of the background we will imagine a large window, 
supposed to overlook the park ; the walls of the chamber are painted 
al fresco, with subjects from Ariosto’s enchanting poem “ L’Orlando.” 
Large mirrors reflect back in their clear depths every object of still 
life. Marble tables with richly gilded legs are covered with scarce 
articles of vertu, Indian fans, and pomander balls. A diminutive white 
poodle, with a silver collar and blue rosette, reposes on a crimson 
cushion ; whilst a lute inlaid with mother of pearl, heavy fauteuils of 
gold and blue, a superb japanned folding screen, and a Persian carpet 
of gay hues, complete the picture as far as the accessories of still life 
are concerned. There yet wants living subjects to perfect-the ¢ableau, 
for the dear little poodle is snoring fast asleep. 

Imagine then two young and undeniably pretty girls, one of whom 
is a piqguante arch brunette, with laughing black eyes, hair as glossy 
as the raven’s wing, or the plumage of a well-conditioned jackdaw. 
Her nose is tant soit peu retroussé, but one can never notice that 
defect (if it be one) on account of its vicinity to the most beautiful 
mouth that ever smiled on a lover, or breathed forth words like spoken 
music. She is attired in an open robe, @ la Valéire, of pale yellow 
satin trimmed with knots of blue and silver, and looped back at the 
sides with cords of silver, so as to display an under dress of white 
satin embroidered up the front with blue and silver. ‘Lhe sleeves, in 
the fashion of the times, are full, and divided into distinct puffs from 
the shoulder to the elbow by cords of silver and blue, and terminated 
by deep lace ruffles of such a delicate texture that it is scarcely pos- 
sible they can be the work of mortal hands. Her dark hair, flowing 
in waving curls over a graceful neck and bust, is twisted with strings 
of pearl, in similar style to the coiffeure of the beauties of Sir Peter 
Lely. A silver spray is placed very coquettishly amid the countless 
ringlets, and a bouquet of gay flowers fastened in the centre of the 
long. stomacher boddice. A pair of white perfumed gloves, em- 
broidered, also in blue and silver, complete the costume, which cer- 
tainly reflects no less credit on the young lady’s femme de chambre 
than on the fair wearer herself. ‘Thus attired for conquest, the pretty 
naive Estelle de Valey-reclines in a capacious arm chair, amusing 
herself with a gaudy-plumaged cockatoo on a perch near her. 

The other inmate of the boudoir is a fair blooming girl, with a 
very interesting pensive countenance, and a slight graceful figure. 
She is clad in a dress, in fashion and material, the counterpart of 
Estelle’s, but of a delicate pink, ornamented with point lace and pearl 
tassels ; and amid her beautiful hair there glitters a circlet of brilliants. 
She is standing by a fanciful-looking gilt cage in which is a pretty white 
dove, who receives her caresses as a matter of course. Thus I present 
to you my two heroines, Estelle de Valey, Ernestine de Clairval : 
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the former, Coquetry with her cockatoo ; the latter, Simplicity with her 
emblem dove. 

“‘ Well, Ernestine,” said the lively Estelle, “how many sighs, and 
kisses, are you going to waste on that feathered insipidity ?” 

“‘ How can you call my pretty dove an insipidity ?” replies Ernes- 
tine. 

“Don’t sigh, Ernestine! giddy as I am, I almost envy your tran- 
quillity, or apathy, or whatever it may be, that enables you to live so 
happily in this trim cage of yours, in which it is the pleasure of your 
sapient uncle, Count de Clairval, to shut you up, and oblige me to 
bear you company.” 

“Methinks the care of my noble relative has fitted up our apart- 
ment in a style seldom found in a private residence. What have we 
to complain of, Estelle? What more can you desire ?” 

“Every thing. Society, amusements, liberty ; and, above all, ad- 
miration ; and the last, to a young girl who has spent six months at 
Paris, is a most terrible deprivation.” , 

_ “Have we not the best society, Estelle, that the neighbourhood 
can afford ?” 

“ Such as it is, my dear. Country Hobereauz, with only two ideas ; 
hamely, how to acquire an appetite, and then how to satisfy it ; for 
which laudable purpose they hunt or shoot one half of the day, and 
spend the remainder in eating and drinking. Then, as to amusements, 
we have your uncle’s long stories, and the still more distressing afflic- 
tion of neighbours’ visits, to endure. But let us hope all these mis- 
fortunes’ are about to be remedied; the Grand Duke and the court 
have taken up their residence in the royal hunting lodge, or chateau. 
Of course, if there are any balls, presentations, or fétes, we shall be 
there. - 1 wonder if there is to be a reception at court to-night ; 
otherwise, why has the Count desired us to be in full dress ? 

“He expects visitors of rank ; for many of the foreign ambassadors 
have been honoured with invitations to join the Duke in the royal 
hunt.” 

“ The saints be praised ! we shall have a chance of seeing some one 
in the shape of a presentable being ; perhaps those dear, delightful, 
attachés, who are so busy about nothing ; a treat we have neither of 
tis had since we came here. Hark! I hear the huntsman’s horn. 
The Grand Duke and his train must be in the neighbourhood.” 

Up springs Estelle from her seat, and darts to the widow ; the full 

mellow tones of the cor de chasse are heard, nearer and nearer, as a 
train of eh cavaliers, attended by prickers, grooms, &c. 
galloped across the park. 
_* “Only look, Ernestine! there they go; the Grand Duke, and his 
Excellency the French Envoy at his elbow. And there is the young 
De Laugun, on the chesnut horse, with a perfect forest of feathers in 
his hat. Is he not handsome? They do say that Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier is in love with him.” 3 

“ What! Mademoiselle, the cousin of your splendid monarch, Louis 
Quatorze? Oh, Estelle! that must be pure scandal.” 

“Even so, my dear; but, unfortunately, pure truth as well; the 
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ladies of Paris are ready to run away with him; he is the terror of all 
husbands, and the detestation of all lovers.” 

“ A very presuming petit maitre, I make no doubt,” said Ernestine, 
who had now joined her companion at the window. 

“ Ernestine, do look at that fat, clumsy, Baron von Hochstein! for 
all the world like a punchy Bacchus, bestriding a horse instead of a 
wine cask. Ah! there is little Albert de Marlis, a perfect Cupid — 
in his own estimation. What a love of a laced cravat he has! Who 
can that handsome cavalier in dark green be, who rides by himself ? 
How earnestly he gazes up at the windows! I wonder which of us 
two he intends to fall in love with ?” 

“ Most likely with neither ; he has gallopped on.” 

“The monster of insensibility!' And he has not even vouchsafed 
to give us a second look. Now, without vanity, I think we are worth 
it. Here comes an excellent imitation of him, dressed almost the 
same. Ah! he, too, is looking excessively wo-begone. See, see, 
Ernestine, he has reined up his steed, and is so wrapt in contempla- 
tion, that he is not aware of the danger he runs of being ridden 
over.’ 

“Qh, heavens!” exclaimed Ernestine; “he will be thrown! his 


” 


horse is rearing, and plunging! I dare not look ;” and shrinking 
back in terror, she hid her face in her hands. 

“ Silly girl!” said Estelle, “he is safe; he is now riding to the 
pavilion, yondey, in your favourite walk.” 

“To the pavilion?” repeated Ernestine, again approaching the 
window, waving, unperceived by her companion, a handkerchief, a 
signal which the cavalier observed. 

“ Let us go to the saloon,” said Estelle ; “we shall have a better 
view of the cortége; they must pass close to the windows.” 

“T prefer remaining here; I have no pleasure in gazing, or being 
gazed at.” 

“As you please, my dear; you only lose one of the greatest 
delights a woman knows, that of being admired; one that I never 
had the philosophy to resist ; therefore, adieu!” And away she ran, 
humming a lively air. 

Ernestine having waited till Estelle was out of hearing, and then 
ascertained that no one was loitering in the corridor, carefully closed 
the door, and taking from its gilded cage the white dove, she fastened 
under its left wing-a very. diminutive billet, which had hitherto been 
concealed in her own fair bosom. 

“There, my sweet messenger,” she said, “fly away, and return 
quickly with the reply.” Then kissing her feathered Mercury, she 
loosened her hold, and the bird flew out of the window in the direc- 
tion of the pavilion, towards which the second cavalier in green had 
been seen to direct his steps. I don’t think that was right! In fact, 
it was highly improper. To think that young ladies should write 
clandestine love-letters. Oh, shocking! to say nothing of the terrible 
indecorum of transforming little birds into aérial postmen, and 
defrauding the revenue. 
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Ernestine watched her dove, and distinctly saw it hovering over a 
clump of evergreens, in which the pavilion was partly embowered. 

** He will receive my letter!” she exclaimed. “ Dear, dear Hubert! 
If I had but courage to tell the Count of our attachment, I think he 
would relent in his favour. But my uncle is so prejudiced against 
inferior birth, that I dread to make the disclosure. I fear too, from 
some hints he dropped, that he has already selected the suitor whose 
hand I must accept.” , 

Here pretty Ernestine sighed most sadly ; no doubt she intended 
to make a pathetic speech; but a panel in the wall opposite (so 
contrived as to answer the purpose of a door) moved slowly to one 
side, and from the secret passage to which it led there stepped into 
the room the same gentleman apostrophised in Ernestine’s soliloquy 
as Hubert, and the identical cavalier whose danger had alarmed Estelle. 

n beholding himt, he young lady, who evidently did not expect 
hum quite so soon, uttered a joyful exclamation, and rushed into his 
arms. It was quite a tableau: the cavalier was young, handsome of 
course, and tall; with very orthodox dark chesnut hair, flowing in 
long curls over a point-lace collar. He was habited in a picturesque 
hunting suit of green. The cross and star of St. Hubert, the patron 
saint of the chace, was embroidered on the breast of his coat; his 
silver-mounted horn was slung across it ; his conteau-de-chasse at his 
side, and his black, broad-leafed beaver looped up over the left 
temple, and overshadowed with long drooping plumes. Indeed, from 
the crown of the said hat to the tip of his riding-boot, there never was 
a more perfect full-length of a lover in green and silver. 

What he said, or did, there is not the least occasion to repeat ; love 
speeches, like flattery, are (save to those whom they concern) the 
most insipid, verbose things in the world. Ernestine, when the joy 
of seeing him became calmer, now half-frightened and blushing, endea- 
voured to withdraw from his encircling arm; but Hubert, seemingly 
quite at home, took no notice of her embarrassment ; but bringing for- 
ward a chair for her, and placing another beside it for himself, they 
sat down; and each having a great deal to tell the other, the conver- 
sation commenced. Poor Hubert Walstein, only the private secretary 
of the Saxon minister, had merely worth, talents, industry, little for- 
tune, and still less court favour, interest, or friends. How had he 
dared, then, to raise his eyes to the beautiful niece and heiress of the 
Count de Clairval, chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Lorraine? 
Before Ernestine had been claimed and adopted by her wealthy uncle, 
and prior to the death of her father, who was but a poor younger 
brother, her happiest days had been passed at Dresden, under the care 
of Madame. Walstein, the mother of Hubert; and the latter, from 
being the playmate of her childhood, had, naturally enough, become 
her devoted lover. | ' 

‘“‘ Fathers have flinty hearts!” consequently uncles and guardians 
ought not to possess any of softer materials. Ernestine was right in 
supposing that her uncle had selected a suitable parti for her. The 
Count had already arranged, unknown to her, that she should marry 
a distinguished favourite of the Emperor, who held a high office at 
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the court of Vienna, and was supposed to have been sent on a secret 
mission to the French capital, respecting the treaty into which Louis 
Quatorze and his Imperial Majesty were about to enter, namely, 
the division of the Spanish territories in the event of the decease of 
the youthful king of Spain. The said diplomat, it was rumoured, was 
then incog. in the vicinity, and actually in the swite of the Grand 
Duke, and consequently one of those who had followed the royal 
hunt across the Park. 

“But,” said Hubert, in reply to the afflicting intelligence that 
Ernestine was destined to be another's, “let us not anticipate evils 
that may be averted; permit me to make myself known to your 
uncle, to disclose my love for you. I may be your inferior in fortune, 
but I am of a good, though not of a noble, family, the son of a brave 
officer who died in the service of his country. I may rise to an emi- 
nent station in the ministerial employ ; for when I toil with the wish 
of deserving you, and the hope of obtaining you, I shall be certain 
of success.” 

* And in the mean time, while you are looking forward to becoming 
an ambassador, or an envoy at least, my uncle may have had the bad 
taste to prefer for his nephew-in-law a rich suitor unincumbered with 
the cares of acquiring fortune to a prime minister in perspective.” 

Ere Hubert could reply, a door banged to in the corridor ; Ernestine 
started up. 

“ It is the Count!” she exclaimed. 

“The Count!” repeated Hubert, jumping up, and kicking the 
sleeping poodle. 

It was the Count sure enough, and, fortunately for the lovers, he 
was giving some directions to a servant in a sufficiently loud voice to 
apprise them of his approach, and thus give them a little time. 
Ernestine could just say, “ Hubert, you must escape — fly —” 

“ Where to?” enquired the young gentleman, with quiet composure. 
** Not out of the window, I hope! Can I not hide somewhere?” 

“¢ T don’t know where to put you. You couldn’t contrive to stand 
inside this closet, could you?” 

“ Stand there!” exclaimed Hubert. “It is full of little China 
monsters, that I should inevitably crash to pieces!” 

Poor puzzled creatures! they ran here and there in search of a 
hiding place. It was quite certain that a six-feet lover could not be 
crammed into a -four-feet curiosity cupboard ;* nor poked behind a 
screen, which stood directly under a large mirror that reflected every 
object around with provoking distinctness. Nor was it practicable, 
even to save a lady’s reputation, to toss him out of a window full 
thirty feet above the moat; where, though he would have escaped 
drowning (seeing there was no water in it), he must have broken his 
neck. At last, clever creatures! they hit upon the very plan they 
ought first to have thought of, the secret passage by which the gen- 
tleman had come in, and by which he could as certainly go out again. 
So Hubert (as they say of a man condemned to be hanged) went back 
to the place he came from, and closed the panel at the very moment 
that the door of the boudoir opened. Ernestine ran to a fauteuil, 
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snatched up a book, and was reading so attentively that she never saw 
the entrance of a voluminous peruke, and a court suit of purple and 
gold, on and about which fluttered some dozens of yards of cherry 
coloured ribbon,’and fringe a discrétion, together with Mechlin ruffles, 
Jabot, and canons, besides a magnificent silk scarf, from which was 
suspended the golden key of office, and within which entourage of 
finery the august person of Hypolite, Count de Clairval, is presented 
to my readers. Ernestine started quite naturally when her uncle 
addressed her. 

“ So studious, my fair niece,” said the Count, “ perusing still Le 
Grand Cyrus? That Scudery must be endowed with magical powers 
to absorb you so completely. Why, are you not in the saloon, ma 
ne Your sprightly friend, Estelle, is there, surrounded with 
overs, making a fresh conquest at every repartee, and adding a new 
victim to her list with every smile.” 

I preferred the solitude of my apartment,” replied his niece. 

“ I thought I should find you here, I wish to speak to you; do not 
disturb yourself, my love.” And the Count seated himself, threw up 
his eyes, and looking benevolent, said, “ What an extremely lovely 
day !” 

* Delightful!” replied Ernestine. 

** Apropos, my dear child, you are looking uncommonly handsome ; 
indeed, I may say, beautiful.” 

Ernestine, having often been told so, had nothing to say to such a 
commonplace truism; she merely bowed. 

“ It strikes me, my dear niece, that you are about eighteen.— Yes, 
certainly, eighteen is your exact age: 1 remember it from a remark- 
able circumstance. You were born just when his most Christian 
Majesty of France, then about nine years of age, was afflicted with a 
severe tooth-ache, in consequence of eating too many bonbons. Ah! 
historical associations, connected with domestic events, render the 
latter interesting and impressive. Iam delighted, my sweet girl, to 
see you so perfectly every thing that an anxious relative can desire. 
You have naturally a ditengué air (by-the-bye it is hereditary in our 
family); you dress with great taste, converse agreeably enough, dance 
delightfully, and sing divinely. Then I dare say all those little acces- 
sories of female excellence, such as morality, and propriety, and the 
rest of the virtues, to which some people attach great importance, and 
many do not, have been a attended to by that worthy middle-aged 
lady, who had the honour of superintending your early education. It 
is remarkable now that I never can recollect her name. Madame — 
Madame Something.” 

‘‘ Madame Walstein,” observed Ernestine, rather warmly, “ was to 
me a parent and benefactress, my friend, when I was poor and help- 
less; and whatever my humble talents may be, it is to her kindness 
and instruction that I owe them.” | 

“ Charming ! charming !” said the Count, “ gratitude is so interest- 
ing in youth, especially when a proper regard to the object of it is 
observed. Madame Walstein, I now remember, was the daughter of a 
man of good family, consequently your gratitude was due to her, and 
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my forgetfulness is quite culpable. She is a person to be re- 
membered.” 

Here the Count took snuff with the most elegant nonchalance, and 
looked with admiration at Ernestine, whose eyes had wandered 
towards ¢he panel, and who, on perceiving her uncle’s stedfast glance, 
gazed very intently on a full-blown cabbage rose, and then on a 
gigantic purple poppy, that were depicted side by side on the folding 
screen. 

“* Your eyes are really deep blue,” said the Count. “I never ob- 
served that before. My love, you resemble your late mother ; she would 
have been a celebrated beauty had she not thrown herself away on my 
younger brother. In justice to her loveliness, and the celebrity that 
might have been hers, it is my duty to give every possible attention 
to the welfare of her daughter and my heiress.” The Chamberlain 
smiled benignly,—he had extremely well preserved teeth. 

“ What can all this tend to?” thought Ernestine. The Count 
continued : — 

“ T have therefore deemed it proper, my dear niece, to arrange a 
marriage for you (here he waved his cambric handkerchief). Do not 
alarm yourself; I assure you that your happiness has been fully 
consulted; fortune, birth, and station, will all combine in the gen- 
tleman I have selected as your husband.” 

“* My lord,” said Ernestine, starting from her seat, “ I implore 

7 9 

“‘ My beloved little niece,” said the Count, rising also, “ you are 
worrying yourself for a mere bagatelle ; this agitation is quite un- 
necessary, every thing shall be conducted with the decorum your 
rank requires ; nothing will be hurried or neglected. The gentleman 
in question will be presented to you to-day ; the marriage, most likely, 
will be declared to-morrow.” 

“My dearest uncle!” cried Ernestine, falling at his feet, “hear 
me! do not force me to marry, for I cannot love this stranger.” 

“Ernestine, you surprise me! this impetuosity is extremely 
plebeian. Did you ever year of any young lady of rank throwing 
herself on her knees, like a poor person without interest, who is pe- 
titioning perhaps for her husband’s life. I must beg you will rise.” 

Ernestine obeyed, and the Count went on. 

“ You have made me forget the most important part of my in- 
formation. — Ah! I omitted to tell you the name of the happy man 
you are to-marry. -It_is the Baron Von Lindau, a colonel in the 
Austrian service, immensely rich, by no means old, and, I believe, 
handsome ; of that you will be enabled to judge yourself. I have 
never seen him, but my royal master approves of the match, the 
Emperor consents, the Baron will be delighted, and I shall gain a 


- great accession of political strength, for Von Lindau is an accom- 


plished diplomat. You perceive, my dear, what a charming marriage 
this will be, to combine so many blessings. ” 

“ Tt will seal my wretchedness,” sobbed Ernestine. 

“ Niece, I am shocked,” said the Count, “your sentiments are in 
extremely bad taste. You mentioned just now, I think, something 
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about love. My dear child, that is, after all, a passion purely ideal 
and figurative, and always misplaced, save in a pastoral opera, or a 
nine volume romance. That reminds me I interrupted your reading ; 
I will not intrude an instant longer. The Baron Von Lindau may 
possibly arrive here this morning; we must receive him in this 
room ; I have reasons for wishing his visit to be a secret at present ; 
therefore, in pursuance of my suggestions, he will find his way here 
through the secret passage that communicates with this apartment. 
The panel, I believe, is easily removed.” 

The Count walked towards it, but very fortunately for his niece, 
who clung to a chair to save herself from falling, the cor de chasse 
at that moment was heard. 

“The royal suite are returning; I must pay my respects as they 
pass. Aw revoir, my sweet niece,” said the Count, gracefully kissing 
his hand to her, “I shall return in time to present the Baron to you.” 
He then quitted the room. 

“ Hubert! Hubert ! save yourself!” said Ernestine, rushing towards 
the panel just in time to be caught by her lover, who sprang into 
the room, and supported her to a chair. 

** My Ernestine, fear nothing. Now indeed I feel how fondly I love 
you, and that love inspires me with courage to protect and rescue 
you. You shall not be sacrificed to the ambition of a heartless 
courtier, whilst Hubert Walstein has life to defend you.” He was 
interrupted by a piercing shriek from Ernestine, who now fainted in 
good earnest, for at that instant the Count de Clairval re-entered the 
apartment. There was un coup de thédtre,— Mile. deClairval fainting 
in the fautewil, Hubert in despair bending over her, and the Grand 
Chamberlain looking as surprised as his perfect good breeding 


allowed. 


“‘ She has fainted,” said Hubert. 

“T imagine that to be the case,” replied the Count. “Do not, I 
beseech you, alarm yourself; it will be nothing [ assure you;” and 
pulling a silken bell rope, a femme de chambre entered, by whose 
attentions Ernestine soon recovered. 

“‘ Suppose, my dear niece, you retire for a while to your apartment; 
the sudden appearance of this gentlemen has probably alarmed you,” 
continued the Count in the softest and sweetest of tones. “TI will 
apprise your friend, Estelle, of your indisposition ; our guest,” and he 
bent a very significant glance on Hubert, “ will excuse your leaving 
us.” 
Ernestine obeyed; she gave a warning look at her lover, and, 
assisted by her attendants, left the room. There was a short pause, 
but the Count advancing with a species of sliding bow, smilingly 
observed, 

“IT owe you a thousand apologies for this awkward introduction ; 
the sudden alarm of my niece prevented me from presenting you to 
her, a pleasure which I had long anticipated.” 

Hubert wondered when the Count was going to put himself in a 
rage, as under all circumstances he would be fully justified in doing. 
He stammered forth, in reply, his regret at having frightened the 
young lady. 
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“ My dear Sir, it is 1 who must ever regret the terrible disregard 
of self-command that my niece has shown, particularly as I had told 
her, a few minutes previous to your appearance, that I expected the 
honour of.a visit from you.” . 

Hubert bowed very low; first, to hide his confusion; secondly, 
because he was entirely disconcerted by the Count’s quiet politeness, 
and knew not what to say. The Grand Chamberlain continued — 

“TI need not ask why I see in this apartment a gentleman who is 
personally unknown to me; that,” pointing to the panel, or rather to 
the aperture it ought to have concealed, “sufficiently explains: Excuse 
me for an instant: I must slide it back again; our interview is to» be 
confidential, and loiterers might so easily overhear us.” 

The Count, stepping up to the wall, carefully replaced the panel, 
having previously peeped into the passage to assure himself that all 
was secure. During this, Hubert decided on his line of conduct. 
‘JT will,” thought he, “ say nothing until I have first heard him; and 
should he question me, I will tell the plain truth, and the Count, 
being a consummate courtier, ergo, a finished hypocrite, that will 
puzzle and mislead him more than the most plausible falsehood I could 
invent,” 

“TI fancy now, that all is safe,” said the Count, returning. “Do 
me the honour to be seated.” 

Hubert did as he was bid; and by way of employment played with 
the plume of his hat. The Count, like many other great men in 
similar circumstances, had recourse to his gold snuff-box, which he 
opened ostentatiously preparatory to commencing his discourse. After 
a preliminary hem, and a graceful inclination of the well-curled 
peruke and the head inside it, the Grand Chamberlain. spoke. 

.“ You had no difficulty, I trust, in finding your way here after my 
messenger had the good fortune to overtake you?” 

“It was then from you, my Lord, that I received a billet this 
morning without a signature.” 

“Yes, from me; my servant tells me he was fearful of making a 
mistake’; there were several gentlemen in the royal suite wearing the 
same costume as yourself, but of course the Baron von Lindau, 
though incognito, is easily recognised.” 

Hubert was- diplomatic. enough not to betray his surprise: he 
instantly perceived, that by a fortunate blunder, he had received a 
note intended for another, appointing him to meet a friend who could 
not receive him before witnesses: Imagining it to be from Ernestine, 
whom hé sometimes met by stealth in the park, attended only by her 
femme de chambre, he had ventured into the chateau according to the 
directions the said billet contained, and was thus mistaken for his 

intended rival, Von Lindau. He thought it wiser not to undeceive 
the Count, who said, 

“May I be permitted, Baron, to ask what you think of the young 
lady whom you surprised here ? ” 

“ She is the loveliest of her sex!” exclaimed Hubert ; then suddenly 
checking himself, he looked vastly foolish. 

“You charm me, my Lord; yes, my niece is by no means un- 
pleasing: I merely asked you because the joint interests of our royal 
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masters require the inter-alliance of one or more of the influential 
families in their respective dominions. In yourself the Emperor has 
graciously selected the most distinguished of his favourites; whose 
alliance must confer honour on the proudest family in Europe. The 
Grand Duke, in doing me the honour of naming my niece as the 
bride he wishes to bestow on you, has made me the happiest of men. 
Am I so fortunate, Baron, as to have divined your wishes respecting 
this marriage? May I intimate to his Highness that you consent ?” 

“My Lord,” stammered forth Hubert, “ I—I—I know not what 
to say!” That was very true. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the Count, smiling, “I can enter into your—” 
feelings, he was on the point of saying, “but he checked himself in 
time: courtiers having as little need of feelings as of sincerity or any 
other vulgar homely virtue, and he substituted tdeas :—“ your ideas ; 
but the union will be, politically, so beneficial to both.” 

“ But your niece?” said Hubert. 

“ A, my niece! she, of course, like other young ladies of her rank, 
marries to support that rank. It is a duty she owes to her ancestry, 
and one I trust that she will bequeath to her children. You imagine, 
perhaps, that her alarm and her fainting proceeded from aversion to 
you, or partiality for another.” 

“Mile. de Clairval must often have inspired love, and may perhaps 
have felt it.” 

**My dear Baron, you are totally mistaken ; my niece has been 
admired, but I have particularly requested her never to fall in love. 
She considers it as a plebeian foible, derogatory to those of superior 
birth.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Hubert, with a sarcastic smile. 

“There has been an idle report of an attachment between her and 
the son of an early friend, whom I have never seen; acertain Albert, 
or Ebert, or Alfred Walstein,—some name like that. But I am 
convinced it is untrue; for my niece has never mentioned his name to 
me, nor have I ever done so to her.” 

** What sort of person may this Albert, Ebert, or Alfred Walstein 
be?” o Hubert, prepared to hear a very mortifying description of 
himse 

“‘ A harmless young man, private secretary to the Saxon Minister, 
and, between friends, a person we must rid ourselves of. I have a 
plan in readiness, my dear Baron, by which I can effectually remove 
this young gentleman out of your way.” 

“T fear*that you will find that rather difficult,” replied Walstein, 
with most ambassadorial command of countenance. 

The Count, smiling diplomatically, (no offence, I hope,) drew his 
chair nearer, and laying the tips of two fingers on the arm of the 
supposed baron, replied in the sweetest of tones, “I hold his 
fortunes, character, and almost his life within my. “grasp.” 

“ How, my lord?” exclaimed the other, starting from his seat. 


( To be continued.) 
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VARIETIES. 


THERE are scarcely any opinions more erroneous than those which 
are formed of a man who is silent and reserved in company. 

A man of this description is sometimes called an absent man, when 
his conduct often proceeds from timidity and a too great diffidence of 
his own abilities; he is somtimes called sour and reserved, when 
perhaps his mind is oppressed with sorrow, and derives comfort from 
silence alone; or when, probably, he is conscious of his ignorance of 
the subjects started, and is unwilling to expose himself ; — oftentimes 
he is said to think the more, when it happens that being unable to 
think or speak to much purpose, it is from this very motive he acts. 
For as Salario says to Anthonio, 


“1 do know of those, 
Who only therefore are accounted wise, 
Because they speak of nothing.” 


A celebrated author, writing on the folly of spending time, ob. 
serves, that Erasmus composed one of his most beautiful pieces while 
he was journeying into Italy, ne totum illud tempus in quo equo fuit 
insidendum illiteratis fabulis teneretur; lest the hours which he was 
obliged to spend on horseback should be tattled away without any 
regard to literature. 





Fugit interea 

Fugit irreparabile tempus. 
Alas! alas ! why thus delay ? 
Can you restrain the passing day ? 





Epitaph on a young man who died for love of a girl whose name 
was Molly Stone. 


Saxum sed si molle fuisset 
Non foret hic subtus sed superesset eam. 


The following admonitory stanza was engraven on a Stone in the 
village churchyard of Llanvain, (between Usk and Caerwent,) and 
copied by a gentleman travelling through Wales, 


Who ever hear on Sonday 
Will practis playing at Ball, 
It may be beFore Monday 
The D——1 will have you all. 
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On a Lord Mayor of London, who was in the habit of using the 
expression “ this here” and “that there.” 


Here lies our late Lord Mayor, 
Who's left “this here” world, and gone to “that there.” 





Politiano, an Italian poet of the fifteenth century, resident at Flo- 
rence and intimate with Lorenzo de Medici, was accustomed to say, 
“ T am no more raised. or dejected. by the flattery of my friends, and 
accusation of my enemies, than I am by the shadow of my own 
body ; for although that shadow may be longer in the morning and 
evening than at noonday, this will scarcely induce me to think my- 
self a taller man at those times than I am at noonday.” 

Lopez de Vigo, a Spanish poet, contemporary with Cervantes, was 
in the habit of writing a play once a week, and an Epic poem yearly. 
He is supposed to have published 1800 of the former ; though Lopez 
was perhaps not so celebrated for the quality as for the quantity of 
his publications. 

His plays have, however, furnished ample materials for plots which 
succeeding writers have been glad to make use of and adopt, although 
they have forgotten to acknowledge their obligations. 
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